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THE Moror Car Is A Doctror’s EVERY-DAY COMPANION 


OCTORS are the busiest of mor- 
tals, yet once in a while one of 
them manages to break away 
from his profession long enough 
for a short vacation. Many are 
converts to motoring, so what more natu- 
ral is it for them to look to the car as a 
means of transportation and a method of 
affording them a health-giving outing? Dr. 
Alfred C. Smith, of Brownsville, Pa., is 
one of those who takes his vacation 
a motor car. 
in a 





in 
His fourth annual outing 
motor car was enjoyed last fall 
when he drove his 8-horsepower Pierce 
Stanhope from his home town to New York 
and return, a distance of 1,400 miles, 
which he made in 11 days. The car ear- 
ried four people, with baggage and acces- 
sories, and the statistics show the trip was 
made at a running cost of 4-cent per mile 
per passenger, allowing possibly another 
cent per mile to cover the wear and tear 
on car and tires. As told by the doctor, 
the trip was interesting, being through 
historie country. His tale is as follows: 

‘*Leaving Brownsville, the line of travel 
was taken over the old National road, 
which was in good condition for the first 
4 miles, when mud was encountered, fol- 
lowing rain of the preceding night. Pass- 
ing Uniontown, the mud ceased and a 


slight detour was made, and the ascent of 
Laurel Ridge mountains started. This 
first climb was continuous for 3 miles. 
At the mile-post, two-thirds up, is the 
new clubhouse of the Uniontown mo- 
torists, set on the mountain side, rus- 
tic in design and constructed of rough 
logs. Over the summit, where the road 
leads off to the left, to Jumonville’s 
grave and the field of his defeat by Wash- 
ington, in May, 1754, a mile or so distant, 
we passed on to Chalk hill, where a stop of 
2 hours was made, spent in rest and the 
enjoyment of a chicken dinner. Contin- 
wing, steady running. was kept up for the 
afternoon, passing Braddock’s_ grave, 
which is near the pike, marked by a group 
of pine trees; on along this historic road, 
in many places identical with the old In- 
dian trail known as Nemocolin’s path and 
Braddock’s trail, over which his army 
marched in 1754. Within a mile of Farm- 
ington we passed Great Meadows, where 
Washington built Fort Necessity, the out- 
lines of which yet remain; on over Great 
Warrior mountain, to Somérfield, in the 
valley, where we crossed the Youghiogheny 
river on the old stone bridge, built in 1818. 
This point was formerly known as Big 
Crossings. From here -the ascent was al- 
most constant for 2 miles, to Addison, 


~ 


then a succession of ascents and descents 
until the.summit of Negro mountain was 
reached, the highest point on the route, 
having an elevation of 2,880 feet. 

‘*Soon Grantsville was reached and 
passed and the last run of the day, to 
Frostburg, Md., a distance of 16 miles over 
the mountains, began. 

‘*As we had been progressing nicely, 
enjoying the climbs to the summits and 
the descents down the other side, having 
made no stop since dinner, we did not 
know of a leak that had sprung in the 
gasoline lead to the carbureter. An inves- 
tigation showed the gasoline was out. 
Having just passed a farm house, request 
was made for lamp oil and a gallon ob- 
tained to replace the gasoline as a means 
of power. The engine started at once and 
went well for 3 or 4 miles, when another 
stop was made. No amount of coaxing could 
start it. Being yet 6 miles from Frostburg, 
the nearest gasoline supply, and as it was 
getting dark, a farm house was sought, 
half a mile distant, to find the hostess sick 
and not able to accommodate travelers; 
but she kindly prepared lunch. Then 
preparations were made to spend the night 
by the wayside in the car. As the night 
was very warm and pleasant, and as we had 
a goodly supply of wraps, a very comfort- 
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OLp Stone BRIDGE OVER YOUGHIOGHENY, BUILT IN 1818 


able night was passed. An early morning 
investigation showed an obstruction of the 
spray in the mixing chamber, which being 
remedied, no further trouble was ‘had. This 
accounted for the stopping of the motor the 
night before because of the oil fuel. Cum- 
berland was reached for dinner, after a fine 
run through the Narrows from Frostburg. 
The road over Big Savage mountain was 
the worst of the trip on the mountains, be- 
ing over great boulders that had formed 
the bed of the pike in its palmy days. 
All the top dressing is gone and a speed 
of 4 or 5 miles an hour is all that can be 
maintained without shaking the car and 
its, occupants uncomfortably. The road 
from Frostburg is fine, nearly all down 
grade for 11 miles, and the scenery of a 
most interesting nature, as the mountains 
are steep on each side, leaving a narrow 
valley, occupied by the pike and a trolley 
line, while up on the mountain side is con- 
structed a branch of the Cumberland Val- 
ley. railroad from Cumberland to Frost- 
burg. At the Narrows rain came on, and 
the trip east had begun. Four miles out 
from Cumberland the road was of yellow 
clay surface and the use of the. chains 
was required. This was near Flintstone, 
a little village 12 miles from Cumberland. 
Here there had been only a few drops of 
rain, yet the mountain stream passing the 
place had suddenly taken. on a move and 
was fast overspreading the banks. As the 
water supply of the town depended on a 
spring located at the water’s edge it 
seemed every inhabitant was there with 
vessels of some description to gather a re- 
serve supply. A run of 2 miles brought 
us to Polish mountain and an ascent of 5 
miles. The surface of this mountain road 
was found to be the best on the pike thus 
far, as a dressing of gravel had been ap- 
plied and the breakers widened and made 
more shallow. Though the climb was a 
long one, the grade was not heavy, and 


once over the summit a coast of 2% miles 
down the east side brought us to the climb 
of Green Ridge. This mountain was rough 
but not so long as Polish mountain, and 
on it we encountered another shower of 
sufficient amount to make the surface 
greasy. With a run down the slope to 
Fifteen-Mile creek, some good going. was 
had along the valley, and at 5:30 the day’s 
run was ended at Piney Grove, where a 
good supper was had and the night spent. 
This is a mountain store where one of the 
hucksters of this region has headquarters. 
Many through tourists stop here and the 
hospitable reception given by Mrs. Craw- 
ford, the hostess, is fast gaining recogni- 
tion. The evening was pleasantly spent. 
The work of oiling was attended to be- 
fore breakfast, no other attention being 
required or adjustments necessary. The 
start was made at 8 o’clock and after a 
run of 4 miles the climb of Sidling Hill 
mountain began, where we had an eleva- 
tion of 1,000 feet in the ascent of 2% 


miles. After going a mile on the up grade, 


rain came on and, a short distance further, 
a dense fog was encountered. We now 





On Merrick Roap, Long ISLAND 


- after noon. 


had dry road to and over the summit of 
the mountain, having passed through the 
rain cloud in the fog bank. 

‘*‘As we left the mountains, with the 
forenoon advancing, the rain ceased, 
though a heavy mist hung in the air, 
making everything damp, the top of the 
ear being no protection from it. Hancock 
was reached by 10 o’clock, where the wind- 
ings of the Potomac could be seen in the 
distance. A full allowance of gasoline 
was here taken on and the trip continued 
for Clear Springs, the next objective point. 
The road east for 4 or 5 miles follows the 
valley, skirting the canal almost the entire 
distance, where the old mode of travel 
could be seen—canal boats passing in both 
directions, with their motive power a tan- 
dem team of mules. Passing Indian 
Springs, we left the valley and passed 
over Fairview mountain, not so high as 
others on the route but from the summit 
a most magnificent view of the Shenan 
doah valley was enjoyed. From this point 
in Maryland the view for miles over Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia is had.. At 11 
o’clock Clear Springs was reached, to find 
the town all astir and the streets crowded, 
with a street parade just beginning to 
move. It was a harvest-home tournament, 
with a number of interesting floats and 
make-ups of a diverting nature in the line. 
The rural pickaninny band, the first motor 
car—a cow harnessed and driven to a cart 
as a horse—a fine black horse, dressed in 
a full suit of coat, vest and trousers of 
white muslin, and several of the old Cones- 
toga wagons used in the former pike-travel 
days that were of interest to the younger 
members of the party. While waiting 
here for the passing of the pageant, we 
had stopped alongside of a touring car, 
the occupants of which seemed oblivious 
to the fact that there was a flat tire on 
one of the rear wheels, so attention was 
called to the matter, when the driver said: 
‘It was all right when I began driving 
this morning, but I supposed the heat of 
the road had caused the pressure to go 
down.’ This explanation of the matter 
brought a questioning expression into the 
eyes of the 12-year-old members of our 
party, to be voiced later on, that such 
cause would not stand trial. Yet some 
people think a ear should run indefinitely 
with the application of just such judg- 
ment as was shown in this case. 

‘“We had intended to take dinner here, 
but that idea was given up when the size 
of the crowd already present was consid- 
ered, so the run of 17 miles to Greencastle 
was started. Just leaving Clear Springs 
we came to a newly-made macadam road, 
leading to Hagerstown, in fine: condition, 
which we follewed for 4 miles; then turn- 
ing north we were soon at our point for 
dinner. The road from here on was heavy, 
as there was a continual drizzle directly 
A run of 12 miles’ over a 
good road brought us to Chambersburg, 
where gasoline was replenished. Having 
now left the hills behind us for the out- 











going trip, we ran along at a fair rate of 
speed, passing Shippensburg, 11 miles, and 
reaching Carlisle at 5:30 in a downpour of 
rain with a mileage of 90 for the day. 
Here the night was passed and some of the 
points of interest seen after supper. The 
morning of the fourth day on the road was 
as the preceding one, cloudy and damp, yet 
we left at 7 o’clock for Harrisburg, 18 
miles.’ This was the worst part of the trip 
as, after passing 6 or 7 miles north of 
Carlisle, the road was an abandoned pike, 
filled with deep holes that were full of 
water from the rain. of the day before, 
large rocks and deep ruts; yet the turn- 
pike company controlling it charged toll 
for the privilege of traveling. This condi- 
tion continued until Harrisburg was 
reached. East from here the road was 
good and pleasant going was had, Reading 
being reached for dinner, 71 miles from 
morning start. Gasoline was taken on here 
and the run of 58 miles to the city of Phila- 
delphia begun. 

‘‘We had no rain after leaving Harris- 
burg and there had been none in this re- 
gion for several days, so there were good 
roads until Pottstown was reached, when 
there was a little shower, to be followed 
by a heavy rain when yet 12 miles from 
Philadelphia. We reached there at 6 
o’clock. The following morning the last 
stage of the out-going trip was begun at 
7:30, when the run to New York was 
started, with lowering clouds that soon be- 
gan to give out rain in no small amount. 
Going up the Pennsylvania side of the 
Delaware we had fine roads after getting 
off the stone blocks of north Philadelphia 
streets. Eighteen miles from Philadelphia 
we came to a stretch of unimproved road, 
2 miles in length, that was a _ task to 
traverse, but by using chain grips we got 
through all right and were soon at the 
toll bridge over the Delaware, into Tren- 
ton. Here the first and only tire trouble 
of the entire trip of 1,402 miles showed 
up. One of the rear tires was nearly down. 
On inspection we could find no reason for 
the puncture, so we pumped up and found 
the leak was a very slow one. As we had 
just come through a piece of very muddy 
road and the rain was still coming down, 
we drove into Trenton and to the state 
house, to deposit $4 for the privilege of 
driving 6 hours on New Jersey roads. 
It was a fine run from there by the Hights- 
town-Cranbury pike to New srunswick, 
where dinner was had. Leaving Trenton, 
the fine soldiers’ monument was seen, 
erected to the memory of the brave pa- 
triots who gave their lives that our free 
States might live. A few miles south of 
Trenton is Bordentown, the site of the 
rout and defeat of the Hessians by Wash- 
ington when he made his historic passage 
of the ice-filled Delaware. Here one of 
the hotels is named the Washington house. 

‘‘After dinner at New Brunswick, the 
last part of the trip was begun—over the 
Raritan river to Perth Amboy, where we 
were fortunate in finding the ferry that 
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UNIONTOWN AUTOMOBILE CLUB’S HOME 


connects with Staten Island on our side 
instead of having to wait an hour for it 
to return from the other side. The pleas- 
ant run across Staten Island was soon 


made and transit by ferry to New York - 


secured to Brooklyn bridge, where the even- 
ing crush was encountered and a slow 
journey made over the bridge; thence to 
and through Prospect park, occupying the 
site of the battle of Long Island, where 
the natural forests and conditions of the 
landscape have been preserved to the 
greatest extent possible. Emerging from 
this labyrinth of pleasing drives, we en- 
tered the great Coney Island boulevard, 
which was foHowed for 3 miles, then off 
to the shore of Gravesend bay, where, at 
Bensonhurst, our destination was reached, 
with a total mileage of 438, at a running 
cost of $4.20 for the car, supplies of gaso- 
line, oils and grease, with no apparent 
wear on tires and the motor working as 
well as when we left the western border 
of Pennsylvania. 

‘‘The return trip was uneventful, made 
by the same route traversed on the out- 
going journey, leaving New York at noon. 
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There having been no rain for 10 days, 
roads were dusty for this part of the re- 
turn trip, but the following morning, leav- 
ing Philadelphia by the beautiful East 
Side drive through Fairmount park, we 
had only reached Collegeville when a 
heavy rain came on that accompanied us 
to Reading, making heavy travel until 
Harrisburg was reached. Supper was had 
here and the night stop was at Carlisle, 
the same schedule as on the outgoing trip. 

‘*The roads from here on were good, 
as the rain of the preceding day had been 
lecal, so we went on through Shippensburg, 
Chambersburg, Greencastle to Clear 
Springs for dinner, with an early evening 
stop at Piney Grove for the night. Just 
before reaching Piney Grove the only 
trouble with the motor on the entire trip 
oceurred. One of the lockpins retaining 
the wristpin in the piston worked loose 
and dropped into the flywheel case, due 
to cutting off the cotterpin that held it in 
place. This required taking down the 
engine and turning it upside down to drop 
the pin out. This task consumed nearly 
2 hours, yet there was no reason for com- 
plaint, as the trouble had been discovered 
by the noticeable noise in the cylinder at 
once and a complete wrecking of the en- 
gine avoided by prompt attention to the 
cause. As this had been the only work to 
do on the ear for the entire trip, it was 
with no ill-feeling, as the load had been 
up to and over the limit. 

‘*The following day’s start was made at 
8 o’clock, Cumberland being reached at 
10:30 over 25 miles of mountains. There 
we stayed for dinner. We went on to 
Grantsville for supper and to Addison for 
the night, with a remaining 40 miles’ 
drive for the last day of the trip, which 
was made by noon, thus ending the an- 
nual vacation trip for 1906, 4 days from 
New York. It was a trip well worth the 
making, we concluded.’’ 
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= RREPRESSIBLE, progressive, in- 
genious, vivacious, enterprising 
France is once more in the com- 
mercial limelight. This time it 
‘| was the military authorities of 
the nation who conducted a 1,000-mile road 
test of military vehicles. The apparent 
object of the undertaking was to deter- 
mine which class of vehicle is best suited 
for transporting men and baggage in the 
zone of hostilities during a military cam- 
paign. This is not the first time military 
France has shared a similar interest in the 
development of the commercial motor, it 
having participated in several tests during 
the last 2 years, but this is the first occa- 
sion in which a test of commercial vehicles 
conducted solely by the military authori- 
ties and participated in only by vehicles 
designed for military service has been 
conducted. The test viewed from every 
standpoint has been an ideal one. Start- 
ing on November 19 and continuing for 17 
successive days until wecember 5, the 
nineteen competing vehicles were sent on 
an 8-day trip out from Paris, the daily 
journeyings ranging from 45 to 80 miles. 
At the end of the out trip an exhibition 
of 1 day was held in the town of Mar- 
seilles after which the return trip to Paris 
was made on the same schedule as the 
outgoing journey, 8 days being needed for 
it. On each vehicle was placed an official 
technical observer selected from the en- 
gineering staff of the army and one 
familiar with the various mechanism of 
motor cars. The duty of this official was 
observing the consumption of fuel through- 
out the 16 days of the run, noting the aver- 
age speed made by the vehicle from start 
to finish, taking notice of the time re- 
quired in making repairs during the trip, 
and conducting a careful examination as 
to brake efficiency, tire endurance, flexi- 
bility of motor, ease of operation on ordi- 
nary roads, facility for traveling on rough 
places, ratio of load carried to weight of 
vehicle, amount of care necessary on motor 
and parts, ability to vary speeds, attention 
needed in oiling, and the many other points 





essential to the operation of a motor ve- 
hiele. At the end of each day’s run the 
vehicles were placed in parking spaces 
where they were under the scrutiny of ex- 
perts until the following morning, at 
which time the driver and his mechanician 
were given a short period in which to pre- 
pare the vehicle for the day’s run. Con- 
testing machines were divided into three 
classes: First class, those carrying a use- 
ful load of from 2,200 to 3,300 pounds; 
second class, those carrying a useful load 
of more than 3,300 pounds, and third class, 
passenger vehicles of the omnibus, or other 
type, capable of accommodating more than 
fifteen persons or baggage equal in weight 
to this number of people. All vehicles 
were of stock construction, not special 
machines built solely for the test, and the 
chief requisite demanded by the militia 
was the ability of the maker to furnish 
a specified number of machines in a given 
time provided his make was adjudged the 
winner in the several departments of the 
test. 

The nineteen entries were distributed as 
follows: One in the first, fifteen in the 
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second and three in the third class. The 
contesting vehicle in the first class was a 
Peugeot covered van much after the prairie 
schooner type, with a carrying capacity 
ot 3,104 pounds of baggage and with room 
on the front seat for driver, mechanic and 
miutary observer. The eitrants in class 
No. 2 were a Darracq-Serpollet steam 
truck with a load capacity of 4,620 poun ls 
and accommodation for two passengers; a 
similar Darracq-Serpollet car with the same 
load-carrying capacity but accommodating 
three passengers; two, Cohendet, platform 
trucks with low sides, each with capacity 
that of the Darracq-Serpollets 
and accommodating three passengers; one 
Turgan wagon with lattice sides carrying 
6,160 pounds, together with three passen- 
gers; one Turgan of similar construction 
but with capacity of 9,240 pounds and 
three passengers; one Espine-Archard truck 
carrying 3,300 pounds and three passen- - 
gers; one Lacoste & Battmann truck carry- 
ing 11,220 pounds and three passengers; 
one Mors street sprinkling cart with tank 
capacity for 5,940 pounds of water and 
seating space for three passengers; two de 
Dion-Bouton trucks carrying 7,040 pounds 
and three passengers each; one Orion truck 
with 3,080 pounds capacity and accommo- 
dation for two passengers; one Berliet 
with 4,620 pounds load and three passen- 
gers; and one Janvier six-wheel vehicle 
carrying 11,220 pounds in addition to its 
three passengers. In class three, the om- 
nibus divis.on, were three entrants, a Dar- 
racq-Serpollet steam omnibus of _ the 
double-deck variety; a gasoline Lacoste & 
Battmann bus of the same style, and aD 
Orion, single-deck canopy-top sight-seeing 
vehicle. Besides being divided into three 
classes according to their carrying capa 
city, the machines were also divided into 
two divisions according to their speed on 
the roads, one section, the omnibuses, be- 
ing scheduled to make a 12%4-mile-an-hour 
rate throughout the trip, while the com- 
mercial vehicles, with the exception of 
that in the first class, were rated «t 4 
speed of 5 miles per hour. All vehicles 
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carried dead load in the form of heavy 
sacks of sand which ballast was used in 
case of the passenger vehicles, it being 
found difficult at the last moment to carry 
passengers who were willing to make the 
entire circuit of 17 days without receiving 
high remuneration for their services. A 
point in favor of the ballast load was the 
uniformity of weight from day to day, it 
being an easy matter to weigh the cars 
on their departure from the Tuilleries Gar- 
dens, Paris, on the opening day and in- 
spect this weight each night and morning 
by counting the number of sacks on each 
machine and noting if the sea.s on each 
sack had been tampered with. As might 
be expected, the contest was open only to 
vehicles of French manufacture, it being 
deemed best by the military authorities to 
employ only domestic vehicles in army 
maneuvers. Of the contesting vehicles, 
three were driven by steam power, these 
being the two Darracq-Serpollet trucks and 
the omnibus manufactured by the same 
concern and the remaining sixteen vehicles 
were all of the gasoline type, electric ma- 
chines not figuring at all in the test. 

The route covered was representative of 
French roads, the selection of them by the 
military officials being with the aim of 
making the test approach as near as pos- 
sible the conditions met in regular war- 
fare in civilized countries. The sixteen 
stages and the respective distances follow: 
Paris to Sens, 64.12 miles; Sens to Aval- 
lon, 66.87 miles; Avallon to Autun, 47.5 
miles; Autun to Macon, 61.87 miles; Macon 
to Vienne, 60 miles; Vienne to Monteli- 
mar, 73.75 miles; Montelimar to Avignon, 
50 miles; Avignon -to Marseilles, 59.37 
miles; exhibition of 1 day at Marseilles; 
Marseilles to Avignon; Avignon to 
Montelimar; Montelimar to Vienne; 
Vienne to Macon; Macon to Autun; and 
Autun to Auxerre, 80 miles; Auxerre to 
Melun, 75 miles, and Melun to Paris, 25 
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WItH THE POWERS THAT BBE 
miles. 
tion of the last 3 days’ run into the city 
of Paris the route followed on the home 
circuit was identical with that on the out 
journey, the variance in the last stages 
being for a supreme test of the wagons 
and drivers over strange roads on which 
some specially hazardous conditions were 
encountered. At the conclusion of the 
trip the machines making successful trips 
were Cleaned up and placed in their respec- 
tive stands in the Paris salon awaiting the 
award of the military experts which will 
be made at an early date. At the conclu- 
sion of the run, however, before the ve- 
thicles were turned over to the wash stands 
a careful examination of motors, magnetos, 
clutches, gears in transmission, brakes and 
tires was made, all going to show the 
exactuess of the military officials. in their 
efforts to obtain accurate data, the major- 
ity of which, it is regrettable to state, will 
be kept solely for the benefit of the mili- 





It can be seen that with the excep-- 
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tary engineers and not given to the indus- 
trial and motoring public as might have 
been anticipated. 

Before passing to a consideration of the 
work of these various contesting machines 
on the 16 days of the run a few observa- 
tions on the general design of them will 
not be out of place in view of the fact 
that military engineers in America are at 
present awake to the advantages of motor 
vehicles for war work and are already ex- 
perimenting with White steam cars in am- 
bulance and other departments of military 
work. The passenger machines all used 
side chain drive as did such trucks as Peu- 
geot, Darracq-Serpollet, Turgan, Cohendet, 
Orion, Lacoste-Battmann, Janvier, Dela- 
guere and all others with the exception of 
the de Dion-Bouton, the sole exponent of 
shaft-drive for heavy load-carrying trucks. 
This firm solves the back axle proposition 
by combining a stationary axle with the 
live drive axle, the former carrying the 
entire load of the truck at the rear and 
being centrally dropped, forming a seating 
for the differential housing and so sup- 
porting it as well as the axle driveshafts 
to the two road wheels. In this way the 
driveshafts are not called upon to support 
any of the car load but merely take care 
of, the driving strain. The Frenchman 
realizes the necessity of accessibility in 
transportation. The problem of transpor- 
tation is speed, and to insure speed, ac- 
cessibility of all parts is absolutely neces- 
sary. Consequently it is not surprising to 
find the motors invariably mounted be- 
neath a forward bonnet as in pleasure 
motor cars. A make or so earries the 
driver’s seat specially high and well above. 
the top of the motor and to give accessi- 
bility hinges the seat so it can be quickly 
swung up, disclosing both sides and top 
of the engine. Featured in the Darracq- 
Serpollet steam machines is the long hori- 
zontal tube condenser cohsisting of several 
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banks of these tubes carrying heavy cool- 
ing fins, the entire condenser occupying a 
position similar to that of the radiator in 
pleasure cars. Some of the gasoline ma- 
chines, like the Delaguere, carried the 
tubular radiator below the car frame in 
front; the Espine-Achard used a combined 
tubular radiator and water tank forming 
the front of the hood; the de Dion-Bouton 
placed a cellular radiator in the same 
position; and the Berliet followed a simi- 
lar practice, as did the Janvier and most 
of the others. 

A variety of styles appeared in wheel 
construction, on all of which, however, 
were used solid rubber tires, with the ex- 
ception of Cohendet, Janvier and one 
Orion with steel tires. Twin tires were 
used on the rear wheels os the Darracq- 
Serpollet bus as well as the trucks of 
this make and also on the de Dion-Bouton 
machines and the Turgan truck. Single 
tires were on the others. A metal wheel 
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BACH CONTESTANT WAS 


with six spokes was in use on the front 
axle of the Orion trucks, and on the Ber- 
liet truck were solid wood rear wheels of 
the disk style, covered with steel bands 
for tires. On most of the others very 
heavy artillery wood wheels were used, the 
rear wheels having 50 per cent more 
spokes than those in front. The semi- 
elliptic spring was used throughout, the 
platform type having scarcely a follower, 
and axles were of the I-beam, or square 
type, with the back one straight from end 
to end and the forward one dropped in 
standard fashion. The platform body for 
trucks was in the lead with a few of the 
load side variety and others with a covered 
compartment. Those using the low side 
had it placed well out and projecting over 
the wheels, affording capacious carrying 
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space. Control was through the regulation 
steering wheel with throttle and spark con- 
trol mounted on it. In this connection 
the observer could not help but note the 
tendency to use the inclined steering col- 
umn, those using it being Darracq-Serpol- 
let, de Dion-Bouton, Espine-Archard, 
Orion, Berliet, Turgan, Peugeot and Cohen- 
det, the exceptions being the Janvier six- 
wheeler and one of the Orion trucks and a 
Cohendet. 

On the first day of the run, a 64-mile 
trip from Paris to Sens, the honors all 
went to the steam machines, the Darracq- 
Serpollet trucks and the motor bus being 
the first to cover the distance, all doing 
the 64 miles within a period of 8 minutes 
of one another, the omnibus arriving at 
12:30 noon and the trucks at 12:40 and 
12:45, respectively. Following closely 
after these were the two de Dion-Boutons 
and the Lacoste-Battmann that arrived at 
1 p. m., followed by the Mors 45 minutes 


WEIGHED IN AT NIGHT 


later and with the Peugeot, two Cohen- 
dets, Berliet and Orion strung out behind, 
the last mentioned arriving at 5:15, the 
time at which the gates were closed. After 
this hour arrived four other machines, 
making a total of fourteen of the nine- 
teen to complete the first stage of the trip 
on schedule. The roads for the most part 
were soft after a heavy all-night rain and 
traveling in the trucks was exceedingly 
cold and unpleasant. 

On the second day’s run, from Sens to 
Avallon, 6634 miles, the Darracqs once 
more came in for premier honors in road 
running, two of them arriving first but 
closely followed by the de Dion-Bouton, 
which was, in turn, hotly pursued. by the 
third Darracq, and this as hotly followed 
by the second de Dion-Bouton. Follow- 


ing these at various intervals were the 
Mors, Peugeot, Lacoste, Cohendet, Orion, 
both Turgans, Berliet and others. On. this 
stage the Janvier six-wheeler was stuck 
in a rut when but a couple of miles out 
from Sens which caused a great loss of 
time but no injury t6 the vehicle. This 
delay, coupled with a heavy load of the 
machine, delayed its arrival until 2 o’clock 
the following morning, which, in spite of 
the heavy load carried and the bad nature 
of the roads, was considered a favorable 
performance for a vehicle of this type and 
carrying a load of over 5 tons. On this 
run the omnibuses averaged 121%4 miles an 
hour for the 66%4 miles. : 

The trip on the third day from Avallon 
to Autun, a 4714-mile jaunt, was a pleasure 
excursion for most of the contestants, they 
having time to take a bird’s-eye view of 
the surrounding country and yet make the 
control on time. For the third time the 
run was a contest between the Darracq- 
Serpollets and the de Dion-Boutons, two ot 
the former landing ahead with a de Dion- 
Bouton third, the Darracq fourth and the 
other de Dion fifth. The order of finish 
of the others was Mors, Peugeot, Lacoste. 
Cohendet, Orion, Turgan, Berliet, Orion, 
Lacoste and de Dion-Bouton. 

An opportunity was given on the fourth 
day’s run from Autun to Macon, 62 miles. 
to test the ability of the machines in 
negotiating steep descents as well as their 
general reliability when running over hilly 
roads. The course lay over the worst 
roads of the entire run and in order to 
get close check on the performance of the 
vehicles experts were stationed at all of 
the hills and took the time required by the 
different vehicles to make the ascents. 
What might have resulted in the most 
serious kind of accident occurred when 
descending one of these hills. The Dar- 
racq-Serpollet omnibus traveling at high 
speed down a long slope had signaled for 
a wagon ahead to give its share of the 
road and when close upon this vehicle it 
turned to the opposite side, necessitating 
a quick application of the brakes on the 
omnibus, the result being the breaking of 
its drive chains but preventing an acci- 
dent. As a result of this, the de Dion- 
Bouton wagons gained the day, one of 
them being first to arrive at the evening 
stop closely followed, however, by the 
three Darracq-Serpollets. Following these 
were de Dion-Bouton, Mors, Cohendet, 
Peugeot, Lacoste, Orion, Berliet, Orion 
and others. On the arrival of the vehicles 
at Macon, the weight of the loads carried 
by the different vehicles was verified by 
the supervising committee. 

The run on the fifth day from Macon to 
Vienne, 60 miles, was accomplished in less 
than 12 hours, accdérding to schedule, and 
was remarkable for the attendance 
throughout thé trip of a great many mili- 
tary officers forming a special excursion 
party for the day. During the run a stop 
of 3 hours was made at Lyons for the 
purpose of making a cursory examination 
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of the machines. From this point to the 
end of the day’s run the machines experi- 
enced a good test over the give-and-take 
roads of the districts. The feature of this 
trip was the Janvier six-wheeler, which 
averaged 614 miles an hour over variable 
roads with its immense load. As on the 
previous day the first honor went to a de 
Dion-Bouton, which was followed by three 
Darracq-Serpollets and these in turn pur- 
sued by the de Dion-Bouton, Mors, Peu- 
geot, Berliet, Orion, Lacoste and Janvier. 

On the sixth day in the run from Vienne 
to Montelimar, 73.75 miles, the start was 
made at 7 in the morning and during the 
run the Darracq-Serpollet omnibus aver- 
aged close to 20 miles an hour for the run, 
with the de Dion-Bouton and Darracq- 
Serpollet trucks all close behind to the 
tune of 19 miles an hour over the 74-mile 
run. The Peugeot averaged 1514 miles 
an hour, and the Cohendet 12 miles. The 
seventh day’s run of 50 miles gave the 
Darracq-Serpollet machines first place, fol- 
lowed by the Peugeot, Cohendet, Turgan, 
Lacoste-Battmann, Mors and de Dion- 
Boutons, the surprise being the average 
speed of 6 miles an hour made by the Jan- 
vier six-wheeler. On this trip the military 
officials held a consumption test and for 
this divided the machines into two divi- 
sions according to their speeds and sepa- 
rated the machines by 20 yards and the 
two convoys by 200 yards. The eighth 
day of 60 miles to Marseilles completed 
the first half of the run and was marred 
by a collision between one of the de Dion- 
Boutons and the Lacoste-Battmann trucks, 
delaying them for several hours, but the 
remaining vehicles arrived as follows: 
Darracq-Serpollets, Peugeot, Cohendet, Tur- 
gan, Lacoste, Janvier, Mors, de Dion- 
Bouton, Orion, Orion and Berliet. 
GASOLINE REPLACES STEAM 

One year ago the Brennan Motor Mfg. 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., replaced its steam 
engine which ran the machinery of the 
factory with a 14-horsepower gasoline 
motor of the same type which it manu- 
factures for motor cars. After running 
it a full year, Mr. Brennan has found that 


the average amount of gasoline consumed 
by running for 10% hours is 8 gallons. 
The amount varies with the condition of 
the atmosphere, sometimes going as high 
as 9 and as low as 7 gallons. It is a two- 
cylinder engine running at a speed of 750 
revolutions a minute and during the busy 
season has been in use 14 hours a day. 
The only attention that is needed is to fill 
the gasoline and oil tanks, thus saving the 
salary of an engineer, who formerly drew 


‘$2 a day. This $2 a day represents about 


the actual saving in the use of a gasoline 
motor over the one of steam, although it 
has been found that there is besides this 
a slight saving in fuel. By this little 
motor are now run sixteen engine lathes 
varying from 16 to 28 inches, two large 
turret lathes, three milling machines, two 
shapers, two power saws, nine drill presses, 
an emery wheel and a speed lathe. 


ALCOHOL FOR FARM MOTORS 

A very interesting monograph about 
some of the uses of industrial alcohol has 
been prepared for the agricultural depart- 
ment by Dr. W. H. Wiley, chief of the 
bureau of chemistry. Among other things, 
it says it is quite certain that the use of 
alcohol motors on the farm will become 
quite common ao soon as the technique of 
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construction is practically complete and 
the price of aleohol is sufficiently low. Al- 
cohol can be used for all purposes for 
which gasoline is employed, namely, the 
driving of wagons, carriages, stationary 
motors, water pumps, mowing machines 
and plows. Very little change need be 
made in the engine of a motor car de- 
signed to use gasoline to fit it for the use 
of aleohol. Gasoline becomes volatile at a 
temperature of blood heat, 98.5 degrees F., 
while a much greater degree of heat, 158 
to 176 degrees F., is necessary to volatilize 
alcohol rapidly enough for motor purposes. 
This fact makes necessary a change in the 
explosion chamber of the engine when al- 
cohol is to be used. This adjustment is 
especially important in the starting of the 
machine, as after it is in action the tem; 
perature of combustion is quite sufficient 
to easily produce the gasification neces- . 
sary. The monograph contains pictures of 
an ordinary plow suitable for attaching to 
a heavy motor apparatus driven by alco- | 
hol; a mowing machine, and a reaping and 
binding machine, both driven by alcohol 
motors, In the driving of motor engines 
the quantity of heat evolved is not always 
a measure of efficiency. It is not the pur- 
pose of the monograph to go into this sub- 
ject at all, only to say that the vapor of 
alcohol can be more highly compressed at 
any given temperature without exploding 
than can the vapor of gasoline. As the 
decreased volume of the mixture of the 
explosive vapor and air is to a certain 
extent a measure of efficiency when en- 
gines are driven by the expansion of 
gases, the high degree of compressibility 
of the aleohol vapor without danger of 
explosion may compensate for the smaller 
quantity of heat which is generated by 


, its combustion. The problems connécted 


with the use of alcohol for driving ma- 
chinery are somewha* technical, and it is 
only desired to call attention to the pos- 
sible advantagés to the farmer from this 
source of power, and also to point out 
the difficulties which must be overcome. 
It is quite certain that alcohol can be 
produced for 25 or 30 cents per gallon. 
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OPENS A NEW FIELD 
R. GLIDDEN will long be well 
remembered, even after the 
tour that bears his name and his 
record as a motoring tourist 
’ have faded; he will be known 
as the man responsible for having opened 
the great railroads of the country to motor 
ear traffic, and who knows but what this 
will prove the means of a wholesale better- 
ment in the highways of the country? It 
was Mr. Glidden, a vear or so ago, who 
first fitted steel wheels to his motor car and 
dashed across the country under the guid- 
ance of a conductor; and he has repeated 
the performance, the last time on the Rock 
Island road. Now this mode of travel and 
its possibilities have appealed so strongly 
to the officials of the 1vad that they pro- 
pose to encourage it and have announced 
that anybody may avail himself of the 
privilege of traveling wpon its rails at the 
rate of 7 cents a mile, and with a conduc- 
tor thrown in. What pussibilities ‘this sug- 
gests in the hauling of passengers and 
freight and in pleasure seeking; what won- 
derful things may be the outcome of such 
a policy! As a matter of fact this means 
that the railroads are competing with them- 
selves, for it is not difficult to see how a 
party of seven can travel from Chicago to 
New York even cheaper than by ordinary 
methods over steel rails. 


OPEN SHOWS EARLIER 


S THERE any reason why motor 
car shows should not be opened 
on some other day than Satur- 
day? Has precedence become so 
strong that it cannot be set 
aside, just as the president set it aside to 
the horror of some of the old-timers? 
Why should a motor car show be opened 
on Saturday alone? It*cannot be because 
a building can be secured for only a week, 
for from beginning to end the show usually 
breaks into a couple of weeks. Why would 
it not be wise to open the show Thursday 
night, thus not only adding a couple of 
days to increase the gate receipts but to 
be of some accommodation to the news- 
papers? Members of the industry realize 
the task imposed upon the trade press in 
accurately dealing with a national motor 
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car show. The trade papers, it is true, 
appear on time and cover the show thor- 
oughly, but the appearance of the papers 
does not tell of the almost insurmountable 
task that has been accomplished—all in a 
few brief days. The papers endeavor to 
accurately describe all that is to be found 
in a show; in a measure their reading 
pages become veritable advertising pages 
for the manufacturers, as all trade and 
technical papers naturally do. Their value, 
then, to the trade comes in the extent and 
the accurateness of the descriptions not 
only of the individual exhibits but of the 
show in its entirety, and 2 days more 
devoted to studying the show and its con- 
tents would naturally add much to the 
value of the reports. 


TIDE OF BATTLE TURNS 


ONTINENTAL makers of motor 
-) cars and accessories must now, 
and in fact do now, acknowledge 
that they have been beaten off 
of British territory and that 
their days are numbered in this country. 
C. L. Charley, who has had years of ex- 
perience in the marketing of foreign cars, 
acknowledges this state of affairs, which 
is anything but encouraging to the French, 
German and Italian manufacturers. The 
Olympia show was hugely supported by the 
public, but that support did not come alone 
from the British Isles, for the continent 
was well represented in the attendance. 
Likewise did the continental makers sup- 
port the London show as exhibitors, this 
representation being nearly half of 
the total. It was the one rallying effort 
to head off a fast-approaching British 
supremacy, a dying struggle to save an 
immense market. And every word that 
applies to Great Britain in this connection 
also applies to this country, so far as the 
continental maker is concerned. Hereto- 
fore not only at Olympia but at New York 
the continental makers had been satisfied 
to exhibit not the latest productions, which 
they preferred to hold for their own salon, 
but something of a more or less antiquated 
nature in the line of motor car construc- 
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tion, believing themselves fully 2 years 
ahead of the American and English manu- 
facturers and therefore deeming it unnec- 
essary to show to foreigners their latest 
creations. They have come to realize, 
however, that both the British and Amer- 
ican makers are pushing them to the wall, 


slowly but surely, and as a result of this 


horrible realization they have awakened 
to the fact that it is necessary to send not 
only to Olympia but to America the very 
best productions in order to compete with 
American and English cars. Considering 
the fact that practically all the foreign 
ears that are being shown in Paris this 
week were exhibited at London and New 


York only illustrates clearly that the 
continental maker is rapidly losing 
ground in the field of competition. It has 


been predicted and, in fact, it has been 
known for the past 2 or 3 years, that the 
French maker was fast being overhauled. 


FOOL SALESMEN 


OWHERE is the fool salesman 
so prominently thrown into the 
rs limelight as at motor car shows; 
ES he has always been there and it 
is more than likely he always 
will be there. Is it possible that exhibitors 
of motor cars believe the public still so 
ignorant of the ways of the motor car as 
to think that a mere sing-song repetition of 
catalogue print or a story committed to 
heart will interest and amuse possible pur- 
chasers to the tune of letting go a few 
thousand dollars without finding out what 
people usually go to shows for? Does the 
exhibitor believe the public so gullible at 
this enlightened age? A few short years 
ago it was thought necessary to bedeck 
salesmen in evening dress in order to make 
a nice appearance and to be qualified to 
meet society, but the motor car goer of 
today is not there from the society stand- 
point and cares nothing about dress so 
long as there is a reasonable amount of 
decency in the make-up of the salesman; 
what the visitor to the motor car show of 
today wants to know is something about 
motors, transmissions, frames, and other 





. practical points that naturally come up for 


consideration in the purchase of a car. 
Let it be said for the benefit of the inex- 
perienced that this state of affairs is not 
to be found with the older makers, who 
have gone through the mill and learned 
that it is not folly to place at the public’s 
disposal all the brains the exhibitor can 
command from his staff. It will be found 
that at the forthcoming Madison Square 
garden show the fool salesman will be most 
conspicuous by his absence. This will be 
the result of practical experience, some- 
thing some of the younger concerns in the 
trade must learn and wwill learn after they 
have attended a few more shows. There 
were notable exceptions at the palace show, 
it is true, but there were so many glaring 
evidences of lack of motor car salesmanship 
as to suggest to the trade a careful con- 
sideration of the matter. 











HAT is to come of all this show busi- 
ness when there appears to be an in- 
sufficient number of suitable exhibition 


halls? The second class cities which hold 
local shows are as much perplexed over the 
question of buildings as are the larger ones 
and perhaps the only solution of the prob- 
lem is either to hold outdoor fall shows or 
to erect buildings especially adapted to 
motor car exhibitions. The interest of the 
public in motor cars continues to grow, as 
indicated not only by the great increase in 
the attendance but by the actual amount 
of business done at these shows. There 
is sufficient uncertainty in the outcome of 
the business, however, to prevent any 
great amount of capital being interested 
in exhibition halls that might be designed 
exclusively for motor car use. If the de- 
mand for such places continues, and there 
appears to be some hope that motor car ex- 
hibitions will not be short-lived, then capi- 
tal can easily be found for the purpose of 
erecting the buildings. 
-* 

ORD comes that one of the engineers 

in the employ of Uncle Sam has just 
completed a touring inspection of the roads 
in Massachusetts with a view to securing 
data pertaining to the use of oil, tar and 
other road preservatives, which informa- 
tion is to be given gratis to the builders 
of roads. If the.federal government paid 
a little more attention to the building of 
roads, or possibly aided in building them, 
it would be doing a much better work for 
the benefit of the country than by per- 
mitting engineers to go junketing in 
search of information that is to be had for 
the asking. The federal government un- 
questionably does much good in the line of 
research, but it is wasting time when it is 
delving into the road question from the 
surface standpoint. If there is one thing 
above another in which the government of 


WEEK’S NEWS IN BRIEF 


H. M. Rowe offers touring trophy to Auto- 
mobile Club of Maryland. 

M. Charley declares continental makers no 
longer control English market. 

Attendance of 200,000 for 8 days figures re- 
ported from the Olympia show. 

Stanley show in England a minor affair, 
twenty-five motor cars being on exhibition. 

Henry Ford issues challenge for test of run- 
abouts ; Maxwell people send forth another one. 

President Fallieres assists in opening of 
ninth Paris show; other celebrities in attend- 
ance, 

Seventh annual show of Automobile Club of 
America ends, attendance for week being re- 
ported at 75,000; many luncheons and banquets 
given, 

S. A. Miles gathers together cycling veterans 
now identified with motor car industry and 
gives them banquet. 

W. H. Hotchkiss and F. H. Elliot are ex- 
pected to be president and secretary of Ameri- 
can Antomobile Association. for 1907. 

Talk in New York of independents putting 
cn open air show next year at opening of Long 
Island motor parkway; dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed over actions of Automobile’ Club of 
\merica. 


the United States lacks it is in the matter 
of roads. It probably always will be so, 
inasmuch as it always has been. Millions 
of dollars may be spent for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors which are used 
by but a few concerns operating lines of 
boats, whereas the highways of the public 
must necessarily. be used by millions of 
people one way or another. If this is 
good legislation most people must be from 
the state of Missouri. 
<n 

ROM the reports of the show given in 

the Grand Central palace, the promo- 
ters appear to be highly pleased that the 
attendance should have averaged some- 
thing like 10,000 a day, whereas the at- 
tendance at the Olympia show in London 
was practically 200,000 for a period of 8 
days. This must illustrate that either Lon- 
don is a much better show town than New 
xvork, that the British are more deeply in- 
that the Olympia show was a national aff 
terested in motor cars than easterners, that 
the Olympia show was a national affair 
and the New York show was not, or that 
fall is the season for shows abroad and is 
not here. It will require a good deal of 
deep thinking and a good deal of hard 
figuring to determine wherein the differ- 
ence comes, 

~ 

VEN the most experienced are careless 
E in the handling of gasoline. Hardly 
a week passes that the news of a fire or 
explosion does not come to hand. In a 
garage where great care should be taken 
extreme carelessness seems to exist. Only 
a few days ago a large motor car concern 
at Pittsburg suffered a bad and costly fire 
because an employe dropped an electric 
light globe into a pool of gasoline. In 
the first place the pool of gasoline should 
not have been where it was, and in the 
second place the lamp globe should have 
been protected. Operators of motor car 
factories and garages might take time to 
reason out that a little precaution would 
be cheaper in the end, inasmuch as it 
would undoubtedly be the means of reduc- 
ing fire insurance premiums and thereby 
form a source of profit. At this stage and 
age of the motor car industry, with the 
knowledge of the dangers of gasoline, 
there is little excuse for having an explo- 
sion or a fire. Anything of this kind 
comes under the heading of rank careless- 
ness, and employes who are in this class 
are not the kind to be trusted. 
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HE motorists of Maryland are to try 

touring for a trophy. They have evi- 
dently been studying the results of the 
Glidden tour, for many of the objections 
--at were raised over this affair have been 
eliminated by adopting good rules for the 
Instead of making 


jaunt of the Orioles. 


one long, hard, machine-breaking trip of 
1,500 or 2,000 miles they have divided it 
into three trips of 150, 250 and 400 miles, 
respectively, so that where the driver 
might fail on one he has some chance to 
make up on another. The Glidden tour 
has been the means of not only showing 
motor car manufacturers some of the weak 
spots in construction but it has also been 
the means of eliminating objectionable 
features of tours. In the proposition of 
the Maryland club speed is not to be a 
factor. Nor was it to be a factor in the 
Glidden tour, but before the tour ended it 
had developed into about as mad a speed 
test as one dares contemplate. It is not 
impossible that the scorching microbes in 
the Marylandites will break out before 
they have completed the series of three 
rounds. If they do, failure will be written 
all over the tale of the contest and an- 
other year motorists will leave the affair 
alone. It is dust-raising speed that makes 
it impossible for motorists to get together, 
and be more fraternal than they are. It 
is worse in the case of the motor car than 
it ever dared to be with the bicycle and 
this was one of the objectionable features 
of the bicycle and one which helped to 
kill the pastime. 
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ONSIDERABLE - excitement was 

caused last week in Buffalo when 
motorist was compelled to leap a gap of 
more than 2 feet in order to save himself 
from being dropped into the Buffalo river 
when a jackknife bridge opened. There is 
nothing particularly remarkable about this 
except that the driver had sense enough 
to keep on going and not attempt to stop 
his machine. Looping the loop and gap- 
ping the gap have been popular diversions 
of motorists for the last year or so, and 
if somebody goes the other fellow one or 
two better it is not astonishing. 


COMING MOTOR EVENTS 


January 5-12—Annual show, Dublin, Ireland. 

January 12-19—Seventh annual show of As- 
sociation of Licensed Automobile Manufactur- 
ers, Madison Square garden, New York. 

January 19-26— Baltimore’s first annual 
show, Fifth Regiment armory. 

January 22-27—Annual Ormond-Daytona 
beach meet, Florida East Coast Automobile 
Association. 

February 2-9—Chicago show, Coliseum and 
First regiment armory. S. A. Miles, mana- 
ger, 7 East Forty-second street, New York. 

February 11-16—tTri-State motor car show, 
Light Guard armory, Detroit. Tri-State Au- 
tomobile & Sporting Goods Association; E. E. 
McMasters, manager. 

February 18-23—Buffalo show, in Conven- 
tion hall, Automobile Club of Buffalo. D. H. 
Lewis, manager, Teck building, Buffalo. 

March 9-16—Fifth annual show of Boston 
Automobile Dealers Association, in Mechan- 
ics’ hall and Horticultural hall. Chester 1, 
Campbell, 5 Park square, Boston, manager. 

April 6-13—Montreal, Canada, second inter- 
national motor car and sportsman’s exhibition. 
R. M. Jaffray, manager, 309 West Notre Dame 
street. 
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PALACE SHOW IS NOW HISTORY 





Exhibition Promoted by Automobile Club of America Pro- 
nounced Great Success—Attendance During Week Esti- 
mated at 75,000—Many Banquets and Luncheons 





New York, Dec. 9—The seventh annual 
show of the Automobile Club of America 
came to an end in the Grand Central pal- 
ace last night after a week of hustle and 
bustle which is conceded to have been 
of great benefit to those makers of cars 
and accessories who occupied space in the 
big building. Everyone connected with 
the affair is loud in his praise of the ex- 
hibition, declaring it to have been a great 
business-getter, far exceeding their ex- 
pectations in this regard. The building it- 
self, while hardly adapted to such a mam- 
moth show, surprised even the knowing 
ones by its capacity. The aisles were de- 
ceiving in size to look at, but they ac- 
commodated far more people than a first 
glance would deem possible. They were 
wide and constantly jammed, so it would 
seem safe to accept the assertion that the 
attendance during the week ran up close 
to the 75,000 mark. Early in the week 
the dealers were greatly in evidence, and 
the wholesale end of the game was looked 
after, but in the last few days the dealers 
were shoved into the background by those 
seeking to buy cars at retail. Many or- 
ders of this sort were booked and every 
attendant found he had plenty to do to 
care for this sort of trade. 

The general verdict was in favor of an 
early show and the promises of future 
support were so many that the Auotmobile 
Club of America did not hesitate to an- 
nounce it would put on.its eighth show 
next winter. The Grand Central palace 
can be had if the club wants it. Other 
floors are available, so it is more than 
probable that the next exhibition will have 
more floor space and that more exhibitors 
can be accommodated. 

Several luncheons and banquets were 
given during the week, winding up with the 
spread of the Automobile Club of America 
last night. The White company gave its 
spread at the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday 
to its factory and local staffs and out of town 
branch managers. The Maxwell-Briscoe 
people banquetted their agents Wednes- 
day night at the Hotel Knickerbocker, 
about seventy-five being present, the rep- 
resentatives of the company in New York, 
Boston, Montreal, Rochester, London, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Denver and Los Angels be- 
ing among those present. Colonel Pardee 
was the toastmaster, and among the speak- 
ers were Messrs. Briscoe, Maxwell, Kelsey, 
Grant, MecLaud, Stockwell, Chase and 
Kirkham. Thursday noon the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association 
gave its luncheon at the Hotel Manhat- 
tan, and that same night Samuel A. Miles 
had an informal spread at the New York 
Athletic Club, which was attended by the 
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newspaper men and many of the old tim- 
ers. At the show luncheon the main speak- 
er was James Couzens, chairman of the 
committee of management of the associa- 
tion. In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Couzens said: 

‘‘In my opinion, every manufacturer of 
motor ears who is an exhibitor at the 
present show should be included in the 
ranks of the American association. There 
is not one of you who likes to be in the 
position of a man who wants to secure 
benefits without shouldering his part of 
the work. The fact that thirty-nine manu- 
facturers are now enrolled is sufficient evi- 
dence that the aims and work of the asso- 
ciation are right, and to me it would seem 
that every manufacturer should be in- 
cluded in the membership. Shows are 
naturally important factors in business, 
and in this connection the association has 
been unusually active. We are indebted 
very much to the Automobile Club of 
America, that staunch and independent 
organization of sportsmen, for its promo- 
tion and management of the present show. 
I think it is generally admitted that our 
association, by its underwriting of certain 
space at the show, contributed consider- 
ably to its success, while by the move we 
not alone helped the show itself but se- 
eured for our members preferred positions 
at special association rates. Our commit- 
tee of management is working, and will 
continue to work, for special benefits for 
our members whenever possible. Among 
the matters which have received atten- 
tion and are receiving attention might. be 
mentioned shows, standardization of parts, 
the securing of agents, the issuing of com- 
plete lists of agents and dealers in the 
country in book form, handbooks and ad- 
vertising posters, a uniform system of 
The association is always 
ready to oppose inimical @egislation, en- 
deavors to advance the interests of good 
roads, and one of our committees is now 
working for a national law with the idea 
that in the use of public roads, in one 
state and in all, motor cars can be brought 
under the rulings of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

‘*Through our efforts last year a new 
and larger type of freight car was built 
by the railroads, and only recently our 
general manager attended the hearing of 
the official classification committee with a 
view of having more favorable freight 
rates put into effect, particularly with a 
view of having motor cars in earload lots 
put in the second class. Advertising ideas 
are advanced, special concessions are se- 
cured in the matter of insurance and there 
is a possibility of a liability insurance that 


should prove profitable to all of our mem- 
bers. Importations and exportations, open- 


ing of new fields of trade and 2 score of 


other things are constantly coming up 
and receive attention. Everything that 
has been done and will be done will tend 
toward the improvement of the motor car 
as a whole and of natural benefit to our 
members. In all our work the results 
benefit the individual buyers and the 
agents in the same ratio as it benefits the 
manufacturer. 

‘*Although some of you may have an 
idea that the American association is 
formed primarily to oppose what is known 
as the Selden patent, I must ‘declare them 
in error. Our association does not oppose 
the Selden idea, although its members do 
not believe in it. The association is 
formed for mutual protection in any mat- 
ters that may arise which would be detri- 
mental to their own interests.’’ 


In the neighborhood of 700 members 
and guests sat down to the annual banquet 
of the Automobile Club of America, which 
was held at Sherry’s. Colgate Hoyt, the 
new president, presided. The distin- 
guished speaker of the evening was Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, who responded to the 
toast, ‘‘The Motor Car Abroad.’’ From 
the motor car standpoint, however, the 
most interesting speech was that of Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, Jr., who made his de- 
but as an after-dinner orator and talked 
interestingly of the Long Island motor 
parkway. ‘The president of the promot- 
ing company said: 

‘*TIt gives me great pleasure in behalf 
of the Long Island motor parkway to re- 
spond to your toast. It has been the 
dream of every motorist to own a perfect 
ear and to have a road without a speed 
limit, and thanks to the promptness with 
which a number of you have responded to 
our urgent appeal the last named is about 
to be realized. There is to be constructed 
a private right of way through the center 
of Long Island, extending in an easterly 
direction from the'city limits, a highway 
to be built on a 100-foot right of way 
and having an appropriate width of 50 
feet. Grade crossings for both railways 
and highways are to be eliminated by the 
construction of bridges or tunnels and the 
entire distance is to be fenced. Access 
and egress to this boulevard will be ob- 
tained at toll gates erected at intervals 
ot about 5 miles. The surface of the roa‘ 
will be either oiled or tarred and main 
tained in first-class order, so that the mo 
torist can enjoy a ride without dust, with 
out bumps and, last but not least, have 
no interference from the authorities. A 
charge will be made for the use of the 
parkway, from which it is estimated we 
will be able ‘to maintain, operate and pay 
the fixed charges. She boulevard will give 
the manufacturer the much-needed place 
to try his ears and will afford others tie 
opportunity of driving with comfort to 
and from their country houses. Mavy 
leading hotel men have proposed erecting 








hotels in the neighborhood of the park- 
way and these will assure the motorist an 
opportunity of obtaining refreshment en 
route. To give you an idea of the en- 
thuciasm evinced, it is but necessary to 
state that 25 miles of the right of way 
have already been donated and a large 
sum for tne construction subscribed. Now, 
if we can prove to the public that a com- 
pany incorporated, constructed and oper- 
ated on a basis similar to ours is a paying 
investment, we will not only have the 
Long Island Motor Parkway but roads of 
a similar character extending to Philadel- 
phia, Albany, Boston and many other 
smaller towns. Therefore, I feel that we 
should have the financial and moral sup- 
port of all those interested in motoring.’’ 


PARKWAY DIRECTORS MEET 

New York, Dec. 11—The incorporators, 
directors and other prominent promoters 
of the Long Island Motor Parkway to the 
number of twenty-one had a luncheon 
and meeting at the Lawyers’ Club today. 
There were offers of bonk takings and 
stock subscriptions to more than cover 
the $2,500,000 total capitalization. Fol- 
lowing meetings of the incorporators, 
directors and finance committee there was 
a general meeting of the stockholders. 
A. R. Pardington, now general manager, 
was chosen secretary pro tem until the 
company should be far enough advanced 
to require a permanent secretary. Dona- 
tions of land for 35 miles of the proposed 
60 miles of speedway were reported. Gen- 
eral Manager Pardington, following the 
meeting, took maps of the land given for 
presentation to the Long Island Real Es- 
tate Exchange, at a meeting scheduled 
for later in the afternoon in Brooklyn. 
The exchange is composed of brokers of 
and owners of land all over Long Island. 
They have informally proposed to secure 
donations of land to make the connecting 
links between the parcels already donated, 
which are scattering, and also to sub- 
scribe to the stock. The Long Island 
Motor Parkway will issue no further stock 
until the donations of stock have closed 
and it is ascertained how much of the 
right of way will have to be secured by 
purchase. 


BALTIMORE NAMES DATES 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 10—January 19 to 
26 has been selected as the week for the 
Baltimore show. The dates were decided 
upon at the last meeting of the Automo- 
pile Club of Maryland, under the auspices 
of which the show will be held. The Fifth 
regiment armory will likely be chosen as 
the place for holding the exhibition. The 
armory has more space than any other 
building of the kind in the city so every 
effort will be made to engage it for the 
show. If the armory eannot be rented, 
then those in charge of the arrangements 
will either select the Lyrie or one of the 
two large garages, but the armory is the 
building most desired. 


MOTOR AGE 
RALLY OF OLD TIMERS 


S. A. Miles Brings Together Cycl- 
ing Veterans Now Connected 
With the Motor Car Trade 


New York, Dec. 6—To what extent mo- 
tor car trade journalism had its founda- 
tion in that of the bicycle was impres- 
sively brought to mind by a gathering 
of old-time newspaper men now connected 
with motor car papers at the New York 
Athletic Club tonight as the guests of 
Samuel A. Miles, former joint publisher 
of the Referee and Cycle Age, and editor 
and publisher of the American Referee 
and Motor Age, now general manager of 
the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers. The roll of those present 
was a remarkable object lesson of the 
prominence of the veteran bicycle writers 
of the olden days, not only in the journal- 
ism but in the national organizations of 
the motor car sport and industry. 

Following the banquet came speeches 
and stories of the good old times 
gone by. It was a _ veritable feast 
of happy reminiscence and overflow 
of long-overburdened souls. More than 
one speaker faltered in his voice and had 
the moisture of emotion come to his eyes 
as he recalled days both strenuous and 
jolly long gone by. It was an exchange 
of old time experiences to be long cher- 
ished by the participants, and will in the 
future be the happiest memory of those 
good old days of the wheel. 

What the veterans might have said and 
did say can easily be conjectured by hun- 
dreds of the old timers of bicycling days 
now numbered in the motor car trade of 
today from the following list of those 
present, hastily compiled by the writer 
from memory: 


S. A. Miles, formerly publisher and editor 
the Referee and the American Referee, of Chi- 
cago, joint publisher of Cycle Age and editor 
and publisher of Motor Age, now general man- 
ager of the N. A. A. M. 

N. H. Van Sicklen, former publisher of 
Bearings, joint publisher of the Cycle Age, 
now publisher of Motor Age. 

Walter Wardrop, former editor of Cycling 
Life and Cycle Age, now publisher of the 
Power Wagon. 

R. M. Jaffray, former joint publisher and 
owner of the Referee and Cycle Age, now man- 
ager of the annual Canadian motor car show 
at Montreal. 

EB. Ralph Estep, formerly editorial writer on 
Cycling Gazette and Cycle Age, editor of Mo- 
tor Age, now of the Packard Motor Car Co.’s 
staff. 

F. Ed Spooner, formerly correspondent of 
Bearings, now motor car photographer, adver- 
tising agent and writer. 

Robert D. Garden, formerly president of the 
Referee Publishing Co., now manager of the 
Harrolds Motor Car Co. of New York. 

Fred W. Van Sicklen, formerly advertising 
solicitor. on Bearings, now the same on Motor 
Age. 

E. L. Ferguson, formerly editorial writer on 
Cycling Gazette, the Referee and Cycle Age, 
now general technical writer on motor car 
topics. 

A. G. Batchelder, former correspondent of 
the Bearings, cycling editor of the Buffalo Px- 
press, National Cycling Association racing 








board chairman and president of the N. C. A., 
which he with R. F. Kelsey and John C. 
Wetmore organized, now editor of the Auto- 
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mobile, a director of the A. A. A. and a mem- 
ber of the A. A. A. racing board and Vander- 
bilt cup commission. 

F. J. Wagner, former advertising solicitor of 
Bearings and Cycle Age, now holding a similar 
position with Motor Age and acting as offical 
starter of the A. A. A. 

Arthur N. Jervis, former cycle editor of the 
New York Sun and correspondent of Cycling 
Gazette, Cycling West and Cycling Life, now 
head of the publicity department of the A. 
L. A. M. and a free lance magazine, daily and 
trade paper writer on motor car topics. 

W. J. Morgan, former writer on the Wheel 
as “The Senator,” correspondent of the Ref- 
eree and publisher of the American Wheelman. 
now promoter of the Florida meet, Palm 
Beach regatta and annual Mount Washington 
hill-climb. 

F. A. Roche, formerly an advertising solici- 
tor of Bicycling World, now the same on the 
Motor World. 

Charles P. Root, former editor of the Ref- 
eree, now editor of Motor Age. 

Harry W. Perry, former associate editor of 
the pearing? and Cycle Age, now editor of the 
Commercial Wagon. 

Louis R. Smith, former advertising solicitor 
on the Wheel and Cycle Age, now holding the 
same office on the Automobile. 

John C. Wetmore, former New York corre- 
spondent of the Referee and writer on the 
Wheel and Cycle Age as ‘Jonah,’ now the 


“same for Motor Age and motor editor of the 


New York Evening Mail. 

P. J. Dasey, formerly on editorial staff of 
the Referee, Cycle Age and the American Ref- 
eree, of London, now in the trade’ and a free 
lance writer on motor topics. 

Alfred Reeves, former New York correspond- 
ent of the Bearings, cycle editor of the Brook- 
lyn Citizen, editorial writer on the American 
Wheelman and manager of Newby oval at 
Indianapolis, now general manager of the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

G. A. Wahlgren, former publisher of Cycling 
West, now publisher the Motor Field. 

S. Wallis Merrihew, formerly of the Referee 
and Bicycling World, now editor of Automobile 
Topics. 

Frank A. Egan, former editorial writer on 
the Wheel and Bicycling World, now editor of 
Motor Print. ; 

John Bate, formerly of the Western Whee: 
Works, now superintendent of the Mitchell 
Motor Car Co.’s factory. 


Among those present without previous 
bicyeling journalistic connections were: 
H. M. Sweetland, publisher of the Auto- 
mobile; E. T. Birdsall, of the Buffalo Gas 
Engine Co.; H. Kenfield, publisher, and 
W. B. Canis, manager, of The Motor Way; 
C. B. Ames, of Motor; H. F. Donaldson, 
joint publisher of the Commercial Wagon; 
E. E. Schwartzkopf, publisher of Automo- 
bile Topics, and David Beecroft and G. H. 
Kaufman, of Motor Age. 


COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS 

Cleveland, O., Dee. 3—Clevelanders were 
greatly interested in the address given by 
Harold Parker before the Ohio Good Roads 
Association and the Cleveland Automobile 
Club. Mr. Parker is a member of the 
Massachusetts state highway commission 
and he came to Cleveland at the invita- 
tion of Secretary Goddard. Mr. Parker 
advised the members of the club to secure 
the appointment of a committee to explain 
to the state legislature what. was needed 
in the way of road improvement in their 
district. Mr. Parker said the roads of 
Ohio for the most part were in deplorable 
condition and that it cost the farmers of 
the state several times as much to trans- 
port their produce as it did the farmers 
of Massachusetts. 
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STANLEY A SMALL ONE 


Twenty-five Motor Cars Exhibited 
in England’s Minor Show— 
Orient One of Number 


London, Nov. 28—England’s second 
show, the Stanley, is now on. Of course, 
it cannot compare with Olympia; still it 
is not half bad. The car exhibits are 
in Minor hall and number about twenty- 
five, among which are several machines 
displayed at Olympia, notably the Dar- 
racq’ and Pilain. The motor car is, of 
course, a mere side issue at the Stanley, 
for the exhibition mostly is devoted to mo- 
tor cycles and bicycles. However, the 
handful shown makes a brave showing. 
One of the models is the Stuart, shown 
by the Star Cycle Co., a car built along 
conventional lines and with a two-cylinder 
7-horsepower motor and shaft-driven. The 
earbureter is set at the front on the left- 
hand side and the valves are mechanically 
operated from a single shaft. The exhaust 
is led away to the rear and the flitch plate 
frame is mounted on wooden wheels. The 
Starling, also made by this company, is a 
small two-passenger car with parallel 
gear shafts and chain-driven. The Marl- 
boro Motors and Accessories Co. shows 
two cars of French origin—the Porthos 
and Marlboro—the former being a side- 
entrance limousine carried on double ellip- 
tic springs at the back. 


On the 24-30-horsepower Salvo, made by 
Swan & Co., is fitted a limousine body 
with a detachable top. A four-cylinder 
motor is fitted and low tension magneto 
ignition is employed. A Spyker shown has 
a novelty in the Lovelace tire preserver, 
which consists of two stiff brushes mounted 
near the ground in front of the steering 
wheels and carried on arms attached 
to the front axle. The idea is that the 
brushes will clean off nails and other 
sharp-pointed bits of metal or stone that 
might cause punctures. The Laurin and 
Klement has a two-cylinder engine of the 
V type, which is mounted on the forward 
end of a pressed steel frame. One of the 
features is that although it is a water- 
cooler the usual pump is missing. There 
is a gilled radiator and located behind the 
upper part of it is an auxiliary water 
tank. Low tension magneto ignition is 
used, with the magneto in front of the 
cylinders and the carbureter in front. 

An 8-horsepower two-cylinder motor is 
found in the Clyde, with a single long 
silent chain transmitting the motion to a 
countershaft which carries both the elutch 
and change speed gear wheels. These 
gear wheels are loose on the shaft and 
mesh permanently with corresponding 
wheels on the live axle, being locked by 
sliding dog clutches. The Sabilla is de- 
signed for a single rider and has for its 
feature a parallel shaft transmission with 
chains, being started from the seat by a 
side lever, which is easily reached. 


MOTOR AGE 


Bolting of the frame is entirely avoided 
in the Florentia by the frame being cut 
out of a single sheet of steel and pressed 
to shape, with the two halves of the cross 
members made in one with the respective 
sides folded over to meet one another, and 
electrically welded together. There are 
valve pockets on either side of the four 
cylinders, the two sets being cooled by us- 
ing two outward pipes for the cooling 
water and the return pipe single. The 
Orient buckboard, of American manufac- 
ture, is one of the interesting sights of 
the show. 


PRACTICAL MOTORING IDEA 

Cleveland, O., Dec. 10—The highway 
committee of the Cleveland Automobile 
Club decided this week to improve the ex- 
tension of Euclid avenue as far as the 
Lake county line, a distance of 3 miles. 
This is in accordance with the campaign 
recently started by the club for the im- 
provement of highways in northern Ohio. 
The club recently appropriated $500 as a 
starter in the improvement work and the 
road mentioned, which is a part of the 
main highway, will be the first improved. 
As a sample of what an ideal road could 
be, Secretary Asa Goddard has been in- 
structed to make the surveys. and plans 
for the imprcvements so work can start 
early in the spring. Meanwhile the club 
membership will be canvassed for sub- 
scriptions for the fund. The first 3 miles 
will probably cost from $20,000 to $25,000. 
At present it is simply a dirt road, though 
a great deal of ashes and stone has been 
sprinkled over it. Having no foundation 
this material has sunk beneath the sur- 
face with but small benefit. The road is 
badly cut up and at present is almost im- 
passable for motor cars, being one of the 
worst stretches in the main east and west 
highway across northern Ohio. Property 
owners along the highway will be asked 
to contribute to the work. 


BUFFALO SHY A HALL 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dee. 10—Although the 
date set for the Buffalo show is not many 
weeks away the managers are experi- 
encing much difficulty in their efforts to 
secure a hall for the exhibition. The show 
is scheduled to take place during the week 


of February 18-23. At that time another 
convention was to take place in the hall, 
but the date of that meeting has been 
changed to a week earlier. Although the 
automobile club was given the option on 
Convention hall that week, provided the 
other delegates did not meet there, the 
Buffalo motorists are still unable, for some 
unaccountable reason, to secure the hall. 
On account of the uncertainty the commit- 
tee appointed to attend the New York 
show in the interest of the Buffalo exhibi- 
tion had its hands tied. The Buffalo deal- 
ers are thoroughly disgusted with the situ- 
ation, and unless the city makes up its 
mind at once to rent Convention hall to 
the club for the week of February 18-23 
there may be no show in this city. 


BIG GATE AT OLYMPIA 


Attendence at English Show for 
8 Days Runs Over 200,000 — 
Much Business Reported 


London, Nov. 28—The Olympia show is 
at an end and there was no gainsaying the 
interest of the public right up to the last 
moment. In all over 200,000 persons en- 
tered the building during the 8 days it 
lasted, and people blessed with a vivid 
imagination caleulated that $10,000,000 
worth of cars were sold. How they could 
get at those figures even the exhibitors 
could not guess, and they are simply so 
much twaddle, for information in the most 
important quarters was entirely unobtain- 
able. An official of Humbers on the clos- 
ing day declared that the contracts placed 
during the show totalled $3,000,000 and 
that the average sales of cars amounted 
to over 150 per diem. If that be true, and 
the $10,000,000 be also true, then the trade 
done by all the other exhibitors must have 
been as disappointing as was announced. 
Still it was stated on the Napier stand 
tnat eighty of the new six-cylinder Na- 
piers had been sold, while the Clement- 
Talbot people had actually contracted to 
supply more than they had planned to 
build in 15-horsepower cars. 

It was therefore evident catholicity in 
taste prevailed; at least, in all but foreign- 
made cars. In this particular there were 
very general complaints—a fact arising 
out of the policy which has up to now 
held with most of the foreign importers. 
They have done little towards attract- 
ing the local agent, who is such an impor- 
tant factor in the business of the British 
motor car manufacturer, preferring to sell 
direct and keep the entire profits for them- 
selves. There have been a few firms, such 
as Panhard, Darracq, Gladiator, Clement, 
Minerva and de Dion, who have done 
otherwise and hold a sound lot of distribu- 
tors, but as a rule the foreign concession- 
aire is a retail agent seated in London, 
who endeavors to induce his customers to 
come to town to buy from him. A large 
number of these concessionaires get along 
very well because since deliveries of the 
more popular and the fashionable makes 
were difficult to get, customers who in- 
sisted on quick delivery had to go where 
that could be obtained. This class of 
trade, however, has shut up like a pocket- 
knife since delivery is now guaranteed 
by every leading manufacturer practically 
for the opening of the driving season. 


Having failed to see the rainclouds gath- 
ering, the concessionaire is naturally sur 
prised and upset at the rain. He is em 
deavoring to find shelter in some way, but 
it is evident he will simply have to go in 
for a tent if he wants to camp here per 
manently. The rise of the British manu 
facturer—thanks in no small measure t? 
the vigorous propaganda of the Britis 
Empire Motor Trades’ Alliance—is so un 








doubtedly reflected in the demand at 
Olympia for leading—and even compara- 
tively unknown—British cars, that, lack- 
ing distributing agents and local sellers, 
the foreign importers will be frozen out. 
The Humber trade is entirely one handled 
by agents who can sell from five to fifty 
ears in the season. So is the Darracq; 
also the Wolseley, de- Dion, Rover and Pan- 
hard. Where foreign agencies have been 
handled by Britishers this policy has been 
well considered, but it is evident that the 
more shortsighted continental lines “have 
led to our continental managements being 
caught in the rain. Speaking to one of 
the directors of a leading continental firm, 
he was inclined to laugh at the disappoint- 
ment experienced. Olympia, he said, was 
following the evolution of the Paris salon. 
For the past 2 years the actual sales at 
the Paris show had been disappointing 
outside a few firms which had secured a 
boom—the Panhard, de Dions, Mercedes, 
Renaults—and he said that the Olympia 
experience would end there, for the trade 
was done in the season all the same. That 
was a gospel of hope and it seemed sin- 
cerely preached, but the difference between 
some of the other stands and that of the 
Humber concern was terribly marked. Al- 
though put away in the annex, it was 
crowded all day long, so crowded that the 
management had to insist on its agents 
getting off the dais as they were inter- 
fering with the public inspection. 


CINCINNATI IN LINE 

Cincinnati, O., Dee, 8-——Cincinnati is at 
last to have a show! Arrangements have 
been made by the Cincinnati Automobile 
Dealers’ Association for the use of the 
Cincinnati Storage Co.’s building, which 
is located at Oak and May streets. The 
association has thought of holding a show 
of this kind for the past 2 or 3 seasons, 
but until the past year there was not 
enough enthusiasm shown hereabouts to 
justify such an undertaking. There are 
over forty makes of cars in Cincinnati, 
and the value of the exhibits will be in 
the neighborhood of $250,000. The deal- 
ers’ association will incorporate within 
the next few days, in order that the show, 
which will be held during the last week in 
January, may be carried on. 


SHOW IN 1909 TALKED OF 

Seattle, Wash., Dec. 7—A motor car 
show in connection with the Alaska- 
Yukon-Paeifie exposition, to be held in 
this city in 1909, is the latest suggestion 
that has been advanced. During exposi- 
‘ion days the motor car will be an impor- 
‘int factor. By that time a development 
will have taken place along motoring lines 
iat will have foreed the vehicle to the 
tront. The motor ear will be greatly used 
‘ring the exposition, as a matter of con- 
«nience in every way, and even if there 
were no concerted action to show cars 
many of the manufacturers would be cer- 
‘sin to avail themselves of the chance. 


MOTOR AGE 
IS TURN OF EAST NOW 


Belief that W. H. Hotchkiss and 
F. H. Elliot Will Be A. A. A’s 
_ Chief Executives in 1907 





New York, Dec. 10—It now seems as- 
sured that so far as the president and sec- 
retary go, the east will be given its turn 
next year at the head of the executive 
board of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. It is also generally conceded that 
Judge W. H. Hotchkiss, of Buffalo, will 
be elected to the presidency and F. H. 
Elliot, of Syracuse, will be chosen secre- 
tary. Few motorists are better known 
than Judge Hotchkiss. He is the present 
first vice-president of the A. A. A., presi- 
dent of the New York State Automobile 
Association, and president of the Buffalo 
Automobile Club. He is a prominent re- 
publican and personal friend of President 
Roosevelt. 

It was Judge Hotchkiss who drafted the 
present New York state motor-car law, 
which was adopted in full, with the excep- 
tion of the surety bail bond provision, and 
which has been in operation 3 years. He 
has made a careful study of motor car 
legislation. His present hobby is a fed- 
eral law for the uniform registration of 
motor cars in all states and a mutual state 
recognition of registrations. Judge Hotch- 
kiss will ask the A. A. A. clubs and mem- 
bers to support him in this effort toward 
the federal law in question. 

F. H. Elliot, the probable new secretary, 
is a hustler of hustlers. He was promi- 
nent in the organization of the Automo- 
bile Club of Syracuse and the state asso- 
ciation, and in the secretaryship of the 
latter during an administration of 3 years 
has displayed rare executive ability, which 
promises well for his success as secretary 
and head recruiter for the A. A. A. Should 
he be elected he will assume charge of the 
national headquarters in this city. These 
will be enlarged and an effort be made to 
have them the mecca of motorists from 
all over the country. Next season is ex- 
pected to be a busy one with the American 
Automobile Association. The Vanderbilt 
cup race will need a lot of attention if run 
over the new motor parkway, while the 
next Glidden tour will require a lot of 
time for organizing. Therefore, it is ar- 
gued that with Hotchkiss in Buffalo and 
Elliot here and in touch with everything 
going on, that the A. A. A. can do a lot 
of good this coming year and at the same 
time look after recruiting members, as well 
as advance the cause of good roads by 
missionary work of the right sort. It is 
announced here that Sidney S. Gorham, 
the present secretary, was not a candidate 
for reélection, nor was President Farson. 

The executive committee of the N. A. 
A. M. held its regular monthly meeting 
last week. No report as to the replies re- 
ceived to the circular letter sent to the 
members asking for their views on a tour- 
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ing contest next year was made. One or 
two meetings of the contest committee will 
be held to discuss the matter between now 
and the afinual meeting of the association, 
which will be held on Wednesday, January 
16, probably at the Victoria hotel, in this 
city. At this meeting it is probable the 
contest committee will make its report. 
It is settled, however, that the contest 
committee will hold a meeting in this city 
on January 13. 


TROPHY FOR URIOLES 

Baltimore, Md., Dee. 9—Conditions for 
the touring contest suggested by H. M. 
Rowe, a prominent member of the Automo- 
bile Club of Maryland, have finally been 
decided upon. The contest will be known 
as the Rowe touring contest. Mr. Rowe 
proposes to supply by deed of trust an 
appropriate cup to be contested for by the 
members in an annual series of touring 
contests. The annual contest is to be 


. divided into three tours or trips, the first 


to be of not less than 150 miles, the second 
of not less than 250 miles and the third 
of not less than 400 miles. The con- 
testants will be limited to members of the 
club and to those who operate their own 
cars, or who are accompanied by drivers 
who have been in their employ continu- 
ously for more than 3 months. Speed will 
not figure in determining the winner, and 
a continuous rate of speed greater than 
15 miles an hour will not be allowed. For 
all stops, adjustments, repairs, breakages 
and any and all other incidents which 
result from imperfect operation of. the 
ear, excepting tire troubles, which will not 
be counted against a perfect record, the 
owner will be penalized, and the car hav- 
ing the best average record for the three 
tours will be declared the winner. Each 
car must carry a full load of passengers, 
one of whom shall be an official observer, 
who must give a detailed record of the 
operation of the cars, 


_ WINTON FIRE IN PITTSBURG 

Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 8—The garage of 
the Winton Motor Carriage Co., at Baum 
and Beatty street, East End, was recently 
completely gutted by a fire which did 
about $15,000 damage to the interior of the 
building and cars stored there. The Win- 
ton company bought the building last 
spring from the Hiland Automobile Co. 
for $25,000 and it was considered one of 
the most up-to-date places in the city. An 
employe dropped an electric globe into a 
pool of gasoline which started the fire. 
Earl Kiser, manager of the garage, by 
heroic effort saved a half dozen valuable 
cars from being destroyed by. jumping 
into them and driving them through the 
wall of flame into the street. Later they 
were stored with the Standard Automobile 
Co. across the street. The Winton com- 
pany will build a new structure fully twice 
the size of the old one. The present head- 
quarters of the Winton company are at 
the American garage, in Baum street. 
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TEST FOR LITTLE CARS 


Ford Issues a Challenge fer Runa- 
bout Trials—Maxwell People 
Out with Another One 


New York, Dec. 10—Sporting interest 
in the recent show was centered on 
the Ford challenge and the Max- 
well reply. Ford became angered at an 
advertisement in a New York daily which 
he considered a fling at his four-cylinder 
runabout, so about the middle of the week 
he came out with a defi, the conditions be- 
ing as follows: 

First—Each competitive maker to place 
twenty-five, fifty or 100 of his standard stock 
runabouts along the curb on Broadway, we to 
do the same, and the opponents to choose one 
or three cars from among each lot to enter 
the contest immediately—no fixing or fussing 
or tuning. 

Second—Cars, motors and other parts to be 
taken apart and examined by a committee of 
the best mechanical engineers in the country, 
which shall pass on the relative quality of 
material and workmanship in each car. 

Third—Cars to be reassembled before wit- 
nesses representing all competitors and the 
road tests to be made with the same cars, 
each carrying two passengers weighing not less 
than 150 pounds each. We suggest the fol- 
lowing tests: 


Five-mile track for speed—stock equipment,, 


Hill climbing contest. Hill climb on high gear 
alone, change gear or releasing clutch to dis- 
qualify... A run from New York to Philadel- 
phia and return—non-engine stop—changing or 
cleaning plugs, repairs or adjustments of any 
kind to disqualify. A race of 50 miles and 
return over the roughest road that a commit- 
tee will designate, on high gear alone. A race 
of 25 miles over the same road on low gear 
alone. A drive of 25 miles on high gear alone, 
slowest time to decide. A 1-mile obstacle race 
calculated to put the cars out of commission 
if possible, and, finally, a drive over the Cat- 
skills which shall continue until all but one 
ear shall break down completely. The sur- 
vivor to be declared the winner and “the best 
car in the world at less than $1,000.” 


While not accepting the Ford challenge, 
the Maxwell people followed this up with 
a series of propositions as follows: 


First—The contest to be a reliability and 
endurance run from New York city to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles in which elapsed 
time, freedom from repairs, low cost of up- 
keep, reliability and endurance will be the 
deciding points. To be run via the southern 
route, this being entirely practicable at this 
season of the year. 

Second—At the end of the run participating 
ears will be subject to a technical examination 
by a competent board of engineers and mechan- 
ics to ascertain which cars have depreciated 
the most. : 

Third—aA technical examination to be made 
of competing cars to decide the question of 
material and workmanship. This examination 
to be made on the following basis, that each 
manufacturer submit to the board of examiners 
each component part of his cars and furnish 
bills showing cost of same, the material cost- 
ing the most to be judged the best, the com- 
mittee to have the right to disregard these 
bills if it finds that material of equal grade 
can be bought for a lower price. 

Fourth—At the completion of the run the 
following contests to be arranged: A 5-mile 
track race and a hill-climb. 

Fifth—The cars to make this run to be 
standard; standard at the price and standard 
in every particular. The cars not to be dis- 
sembled and reassembled, but to be regular, 
just as delivered to customer, with usual as- 
sembly and test as received at factory. 

Sixth—The management of the contest to 
be solely vested in the Automobile Club of 
America, and with such committees as they 
may appoint. A practical route to be laid out 
by Robert Bruce. 


MOTOR AGE 


Seventh—The details, as to the time of con- 
test, etc., to be arranged by the Automobile 
Club of America and contestants. Basis of 
handicap: $500 cars have 40 per cent handi- 
cap; $650 cars have 30 per cent handicap; 
$750 cars have 10 per cent handicap; $825 
cars scratch—no handicap. 

It is possible that the two companies 


may get together and effect some sort of a 
compromise whereby it will be possible to 
put on such a test. Henry Ford is eager 
for a match and says: ‘‘We are willing 
to add a contest from New York to San 
Francisco or any other within reason or 
common sense to our original propositions 
—but we insist on those also, and on an 
immediate start, instead of building spe- 
cial cars for the purpose. As a matter of 
fact, every one knows a trip to California 
in the winter months is practically out of 
the question, but we are ready, our car is 
at the curb, and we will go farther than 
any other. This is no child’s play affair. 
The reputation of our chief product has 
been assailed. We will prove that any 
competitor who unjustly attacks that run- 
about is monkeying with a buzz-saw.’’ 


PARIS SHOW OPENS 

Paris, Dec. 7—Special cablegram—The 
opening of the ninth annual salon this 
morning was marked by impressive cere- 
monies in which President Fallieres was 
the leading figure. Accompanying him 
were the minister of commerce, under sec- 
retary of state for the fine arts, president 
of the chamber of deputies, military gov- 
ernor of Paris, president of the municipal 
council, prefect of police, president of the 
organizing committee, president of the 
Automobile Club of France, president of 
the Touring Club of France and several 
other celebrities, including Santos-Dumont, 
Darracq, Marquis de Dion and Max Rich- 
ard. After inspecting the show the presi- 
dent awarded a number of decorations to 
the exhibitors. In appearance the show 
is about the same as last year, the makers 
finding it too expensive to build new 
stands. But the old backgrounds did very 
well for the display of 1907 models, prom- 
inent among which are many six-cylinder 
cars. Even for a first day the attendance 
was big and it is expected there will be a 
record-breaking gate. 


BROACHES NEW SCHEME 
Cleveland, O., Dec. 10—James L. Cowles, 
secretary-treasurer of the Postal Reform 
League, has been in this city for several 


days past. His organization aims to re- 
form the present method of handling mails 
especially in the rural districts. It aims 
to utilize motor cars in the country dis- 
tricts and handle packages of all kinds 
and farm produce at low rates. It also 
aims to transport passengers from the 
country districts to cities and towns. It 
expects to interest the government in 
backing the movement and Mr. Cowles 
was here to secure the codperation of the 
Cleveland chamber of commerce and the 
Cleveland postoffice authorities in promot- 
ing the motoring scheme. 


MAY PUT ON OWN SHOW 


Talk of Independents Promoting 
Outdoor Exhibition at Park- 
way Opening Next Fall . 


New York, Dec. 11.—In independent as. 
sociation circles there is much discussion 
over what arrangements had best be made 
for exhibiting the cars of the members in 
this city next year. The fact that no con- 
tract has yet been entered into between 
the Automobile Club of America, which an- 
nounced on Thursday of show week that it 
had engaged the Grand Central palace for 
another show next year about the same 
time as the last one, and the A.M.C.M. A. 
leaves the show question an open one. 
There are complaints in some quarters of 
what is termed the niggardly expense in- 
curred by the club in the matter of decora- 
tions and signs and in others that the club 
members did not with any conspicuous una- 
nimity lend the show the endorsement and 
advertising of their presence. 

One hears these days frequently discussed 
with no little favor the project of the as- 
sociation holding an open air show in con- 
nection with the formal opening of the 
Long Island motor parkway next autumn. 
The time, it is argued, would be favorable 
for the introduction to the public of the 
new models and an enormous attendance 
would be assured. The early show proposi- 
tion has been received with unanimous favor 
and may be safely set down as an accepted 
policy by the independents. In this con- 
nection and as to show results generally 
Benjamin Briscoe, chairman of the A. M. C. 
M. A. show committee, says: 

‘*Of course, the holding of a show the 
first week in December was a radical thing 
to do, but its success has proven the wisdom 
of its advocates. An early show lengthens 
the selling season; makes the dull season in 
the motor car business much shorter, and 
tends to bring about what we all would like 
to see—the business an all-year one, and not 
one of seasons. . With cars for use in winter 
as well as in summer, there should be a 
steady buying of machines the year round 
and this cam be helped materially with the 
early show. I do not know of any important 
manufacturer in the country who did not 
attend this exhibit or have his representa- 
tive there. There was no important sport- 
ing or trade organization that did not have 
a meeting during the week and the agents 
came from far and near. The accessory 
people did a business such as they never 
dreamed of; agencies were closed for cities 
throughout the country and there was a 
great deal of retail buying. In my opinion, 
the date is the correct one for another year. 
Now that the present show is over, makers 
can return to their factories with a good 
idea of what is going to become of their 
output and with 4 months to work on the 
product before the real active selling season 
begins. To the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica should be given great credit for its in- 











terest and work in promoting a show open 
to every manufacturer in the country; a 
policy which our members all advocate.’’ 

Outside of the gossip, though, there has 
been no definite action taken, so far as the 
public knows, on the proposition of putting 
on a show so early, as it necessarily would 
be if held in conjunction with the opening 
of the parkway. The idea is only in em- 
bryo as yet. 


BUS LINE IN NORTHWEST 

Seattle, Wash., Dec. 7—That the mo- 
tor car is destined to play an important 
part in transportation in this state there 
can be no doubt. There are now many 
evidences along this line. The fact is that 
the growth of the state has been so great 
that the railroad companies have been un- 
able to keep pace with it. There are in- 
numerable gaps, which can only con- 
veniently be covered with motor cars. 
Small towns are bobbing up everywhere, 
and the railroads find it impossible to 
give them the right service. Arrange- 
ments already have been made for. in- 
stalling a line between Chehalis and Cen- 
tralia, in Lewis county. This will prove 
a special boon to commercial travelers. 
The two towns:are only 4 miles distant, 
but the railroad facilities are very poor, 
frequently necessitating a man devoting 
2 days to make what might be covered in 
a day. A motor stage line will also be 
established to Lake Cushman, in the 
Olympic mountains, during the tourist 
season. An obsolete stage affair is at 
present in vogue. The road up the Hood’s 
canal is to be improved. The mail con- 
tract also has been secured. It is reported 
that a car will next year be used to con- 
vey tourists to Longmire Springs, near the 
eternal snows of Mount Tacoma-Rainier, 
from Ashford, the terminus of the Tacoma 
Eastern railroad. The 15-mile drive was 
made the past season in an ordinary stage. 


TARIFF 7 CENTS A MILE 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 10—The first of- 
ficial recognition of motor cars by rail- 
roads has been made by the Rock Island. 
With a Kansas Cityian about to start for 
a tour to California. over the rails and 
about a dozen similar applications, the 
road has issued.a regular tariff for such 
business. It is 7 cents a mile, and for 
this sum the car will be allowed to run as 
a special train, with conductor and under 
regular train orders. The road has an- 
nounced that all tourists over its lines 
will be accommodated at these rates. With 
five others in the party, Grant W. Kenney 
will leave for there December 15 for El 
Paso and Los Angeles. He expects to 
reach the California city in time to spend 
Christmas there, running less than 12 
hours a day. Mr. Kenney drives a White, 
which will be fitted with railroad wheels, 
after the pattern of those used by ©. J. 
Glidden, who was recently in Kansas City 
and created much interest in his way of 
touring among the local motorists. 





MOTOR AGE 
LOSE GRIP IN ENGLAND 


M. Charley Declares the Contin- 
ental Makers No Longer Con- 
trol the British Market 





Paris, Dec. 1—The Paris edition of the 
New York Herald publishes the following: 
‘‘Prench motor car dealers and construc- 
tors returning to Paris from the London 
show sound a warning to the French 
industry in general. All of them, with 
few exceptions, have been deeply im- 
pressed by the enormous headway made by 
English makers, and they see that the 
English market will become less and less 
of a security for them. A short time ago 
La France Automobile pronounced a simi- 
lar warning in connection with the Ameri- 
can trade. 
ger across the channel is more imminent 
and more pressing. M. Charley, who went 
over to London specially to study this as- 
pect of the question, has returned full of 
alarm. Seen yesterday by a Herald corre- 
spondent, he declared he was absolutely 
convinced that, from a commercial point of 
view, broadly speaking, the English mar- 
ket was practically lost to continental 
makers. While at the show he had taken 
the opportunity of trying about a dozen 
makes of machines, and he had been pro- 
foundly impressed by the silence, smooth- 
ness and all-round excellence of these pro- 
ductions. He felt that the time had come 


_when continental makers should turn their 


attention more seriously to the production 
of supple and silent machines. Leaving, 
however, the question of mechanism on one 
side, M. Charley held that whatever class 
of goods was being offered to the British 
public by British makers, there could be 
no doubt about the fact that the British 
public was buying British machines. After 
conversing with numerous agents and mak- 
ers, he saw clearly that the time had come 
when foreign machines no ionger held the 
lead in the mind of the average British 
purchaser, and he could not say that he 
was surprised. British motor car companies 
had, in his opinion, during the last 12 
months, made such progress that they were 
now in a position to supply the larger part 
of the home demand, and he felt he was 
doing no more than his duty in pointing 
this fact out to French manufacturers. 
He had taken the trouble to inquire how 
this state of affairs had come about, and he 
had discovered several contributory facts. 
The chief one, in his mind, was that Brit- 
ish makers had totally discarded the idea 
of speed racing, and had devoted their 
energies to the produicng of high-class 
touring machines.. The importance of ‘this 
fact could not be overestimated. Further, 
a huge advertising campaign in favor of 
home-made vehicles had been commenced, 


and advertisements had ‘been inserted in 


every leading newspaper. Again, British 
makers were able to produce ‘and sell at a 
profit for much lower sums than on the 


‘ alarmist, 


It would appear that the dan-- 
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Continent. He had been staggered to find 
that exceedingly fast, high-powered, tour- 
ing machines were being sold complete 
with coachwork for $2,400, or less. He 
knew of nothing in France to equal this. 
M. Charley tried to make it exceedingly 
clear that he did not wish to pose as an 
His sole object in declaring the 
facts of the case was to put French makers 
on their guard, and to try to induce them 
to adopt, whenever possible, the methods 
which had made for success across -the 
channel. He felt that in so doing he was 
rendering a high service to the industry in 
general. He should be exceedingly sorry 
if his remarks were incorrectly inter- 
preted. ’’ 


FRANCE’S REGULARITY TEST 

Paris, Dec. 1—Two events in the motor 
world attracting much attention at this 
moment are the regularity test for the 
salon cars and the heavy-weight affair. In 
the former event a speed of 22 miles per 
hour was exacted, including all stops and 
repairs, revictualling, ete., and one point 
was penalized for every minute late over 
the schedule. There were thirty-seven 
starters from Paris on the 25th instant out 
of forty-one entries. This is not a very 
brilliant showing, considering the number 
of exhibitors in the salon. Of these there 
were twenty-three cars made by different 
concerns, four being foreign and only 
twelve being well known. Twenty-five 
were four-cylinder, three had two cylin- 
ders, several one cylinder and one, the 
Bolide, a six-cylinder car. The run includ- 
ed 1 day’s exhibition at Monte Carlo. The 
cars ran with splendid regularity and some 
thirty officially arrived at Monte Carlo, 
only some six or seven having penalties. 
The tour was a great advertisement, how- 
ever, for the competing firms for the season 
is about commencing at Monte Carlo and 
many rich foreigners were interested ob- 
servers of the cars on their arrival. 
Through the different towns much interest 
was shown in the cars, especially at those 
towns where stops for the night were 
made, and a closed park was formed for 
the cars. The strictest conditions regard- 
ing repairs were observed. 


GOVERNOR PRAISES CAR 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 11—Special 
telegram—In his annual report to the 
secretary of the interior the governor of 
New Mexico praises the motor car as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A very successful motor car. line 
has been established between Roswell, 
Chaves county, and Torrance, on the line 
of the El Paso & Northeastern railroad, 
putting the constantly-growing sections of 
the Pecos valley in much closer communi- 
cation than ever before with the rest of 
the territory. These new lines of com- 
munication and others which are in proes- 
pect have caused a large influx of set- 
tlers and a far greater amount of govern- 
ment land has been entered by the pros- 
pective settler than ever before in a 
single year in the territory’s history.’’ 





T WAS FOUND that nickel, when al- 
loyed with steel, imparted special 

properties and it was also found that 
nickel would alloy in almost all propor- 
tions, but with differences in the effect; 
furthermore, the relation of nickel to car; 
bon is something to take into account. 

Taking the melting point of nickel at 
about 1,500 degrees centigrade and assum- 
ing very nearly pure iron to have about 
the same melting point, it is easy to see 
how the relation of nickel to iron might 
be intimate as it proves to be. The alloy- 
ing temperature is between 1,500 and 1,600 
degrees centigrade, but changing the per- 
centage of carbon changes the exact alloy- 
ing temperature, hence the deduction, that 
is, carbon is to be reckoned with in the 
process, at all events. 

The first important advantage of nickel 
lies in its influence on segregation, and 
the fine grain of nickel steel is said to be 
due to the fact that nickel raises the 
melting point of the carbides. Nickel 
alone in alloy steel has its disadvantages 
since nickel does not prevent blowholes, 
hence nickel steel must be manufactured 
with the utmost care else pipes and seams 
will show up at an important moment in 
the finished product. Nickel steel is very 
susceptible to temperature changes and 
on this account its failure is oftentimes re- 
corded, because the skill required to bring 
out its best qualities is greater than the 
skill easily obtainable, although to show 
what can be done with nickel steel the 
‘writer offers below some data furnished 
by a New York house: 

NICKEL STEEL TESTS 
CHEMICAL CoMPOSITION—Nickel, 3.25; car- 


bon, 0.27; silicon, 0.127; sulphur, 0.04; phos- 
phorus, 0.05; manganese, ——. 


This shows rather an inferior grade of 
nickel steel, which under skilled treatment 
gave results as follows: 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. Normal—T. 8, 88.- 
200; B. L., 62,000; Ex., 28%4%; Con., 58.6%. 

After “A” Treatment—T. S., 133,500; E. L., 
133,500; Ex., 20%; Con., 61.4%. 

After “B” Treatment—T. S., 223,800; E. L., 
190,000 ; Ex., 12.5%; Con., 37.6%. 

After “C” Treatment—T. S., 226,250; E. L., 
222,650 ; Ex., 8%: Con., 19.5%. 

From the above results it may be seen 
how an inferior grade of nickei steel, in 
the hands of an expert may. be ‘‘doc- 
tored’’ by treatment in such a way as to 
afford extraordinary physical properties 


such as may be developed in such a test. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second 
final installment of this steel 
Thomas J. Fay of New York. 


and 
article by 


This is not to say this particular grade of 
steel would serve any useful purpose in 
motor car work, for the properties in- 
tensified by doctoring the steel were all at 
the expense of elongation, and the ability 
of the steel to withstand impact was 
shown by the test whereas the high phos- 
phorus component distinctly points out a 
very distinct inability to withstand im- 
pact, while the high sulphur component 
is decidedly against forgability without 
developing cracks. 

Nickel in steel adds to its security and 
largely tends to reduce the ill effects of 
intricate shapes, but nickel alone does not 
produce the extent of good, to be obtained 
by adding chromium as well. Chromium 
may be obtained in ferro chromium and in 
the pure state, for use in alloy steel, and 
is a most important component in all the 
very fine Krupp steel products. 
Chromium itself is rather a high-priced 
metal, partly because of its scarcity and 
again because of the cost of the process 
of reduction of this product, it being the 
case that over 3 tons of coke are required 
to reduce 1 ton of ferro-chromium holding 
40 percent The effect of 
chromium as an intensifier is very marked 
and in steel a small amount of chromium 
affords a large return. The best 
way to illustrate the effect of chromium is 
to give relative values in a tabulation, as 
follows: 

RELATIVE TESTS: 
mal—T. S., 
Con., 51. 

.27 Carbon, 34% Nickel Steel—Normal—tT. 
S., 88,000; E. L., 62,000; Ex., 281%4%; Con., 
58 6-10%. 

.31 Carbon, 3.30 Nickel, 1.40% Chrome Steel 
—Normal—T. §., 120,000; E. L., 100,000; Ex., 
25; Con., 54. 

Equally good specimens were taken in 
each case, and the treatment accorded 
each throughout was identical. 

When it comes to the impact tests, the 
situation is decidedly in favor of the 


motor 


chromium. 


very 


.25 Carbon Steel—Nor- 
73,000; E. L., 30,000; Ex., 24; 


Gear BLANK OF Krupp NICKEL CHROME STEEL 


nickel chrome steel and continuous tests 
produced satisfactory results, as follows: 


IMPACT TESTS 
No. of shocks 
Giving defections in inches 
Product 1 2 3 4 5 
A7J carbon steel 2.28 2.99 3.46 3.82 
E112-0 nickel steel.. 1.26 2.24 3.03 3.84 3.82 
EF60-0 nickel chrome 
; 1.30 1.89 2.40 2.80 
Dimensions of test bars, 1.18 inches by 1.18 
inches by 11.81 inches. 
Distance between supports, 9.45 inches. 
Weight of top, 448 pounds. . 
Height of fall, 3 feet 334 inches. 


These comparisons 
motor car steel 


are with 


in each 


Krupp 
thus elim- 
inating any chance of an unfair compari- 
son by using inferior carbon steel in the 
comparison. As a matter of fact even the 
allowed of bending over 
double in this case, just as the nickel and 
the nickel chrome steel were bent double, 
whereas it is but rarely possible to find a 
carbon steel product that will allow of 
any such treatment at all. Chromium, as 


ease, 


earbon steel 


may be seen by the comparison of values 
for 


tensile strength and elastic limit, 
tends to a marked degree to lessen the 
difference of these values. Chromium 
does not in any way abort the value of 
nickel, hence in nickel chrome steel, the 
product holds all the value held by nickel 
steel plus the good results due to the 
chromium as well. Too much chromium 
for a given product in other respects 
would be undesirable, for in all probabil- 
ity the properties of tool steel, files or 


_ projectiles would follow the excessive use 


of chromium in a steel intended for struc- 
tural work. In other words, the use to 
which a steel product may be put will 
depend upon the amount of chromium 
present, as for illustration for files, Har- 
bord gives the composition as follows: 


Chromium, 38.0; carbon, 1.20; silicon, 0.08 ; 
sulphur, 0.027; phosphorous, 0.045 ; manganese, 
0.35. 


This product, while good for the finest 
files, would not serve for structural work 
at all. It is not then that the chromium 
failed to serve, but it is that the pur- 
pose of its use must be changed. Chromium 
like nickel is relatedsto the carbon in the 
steel, and by removing the carbon the 
hardness possible, to induce with the car- 
bon present will no longer hold,, since 
chromium alone—in carbonless iron—does 
not tend to harden the iron at all, in so 
far as any evidence of temper due to 











quenching can be noticed, and considering 
chromium even as high as 4.00 per cent. 

As regards the extent to which nickel 
chrome steel should be used in motor cars 
to insure harmony of design, it is fair to 
say designers can choose for themselves 
to a considerable extent for, in many 
places a good grade of carbon steel will 
serve the purpose because the sizes of 
such parts cannot be reduced, no matter 
what steel is employed. In such cases 
metal of great strength affords no extra 
advantage, unless the parts are subject to 
shock components. In other parts, while 
it is possible to make them so small that 
the strength, considering carbon steel, 
would be inadequate, yet even so for cer- 
tain types of cars to put in the extra 
weight of carbon steel would not be a pro- 
hibitive thing to do. In the main, how- 
ever, nickel chrome steel can be used to 
advantage in parts as follows: Crank- 
shafts, connecting rods, gears, gear spin- 
dles, distance rods, axles, knuckles, cardan- 
shafts, differentialshafts, and in powerful 
touring cars for numerous other parts. 

The writer has not been able to find 
that nickel steel serves as a substitute in 
any sense, and at the present time he is 
not using nickel steel at all in motor car 
work. True, nickel steel in the hands of 
men accustomed to its use is superior to 
even good carbon steel, if the nickel steel 
has a well-regulated carbon component, 
and is low in sulphur and phosphorus, but 
there are by far too many ‘‘ifs’’ about 
this product, if it is merely the nickel 
steel of the market. As an exception to 
the rule, it may be said there are brands 
of nickel steel that do run uniformly and 
are kept up, as, for illustration, steel pro- 
duced for use by the United States gov- 
ernment; and the Krupp nickel steel 
known as A-12-P, which product is espe- 
ciaily devised for parts to be welded, if 
welds must be used; or in parts of such 
intricate shapes as to require much forg- 
ing. The strength of this metal in the 
normal shapes is as follows: 

T. S., 92,740; E. L., 56,896; Ex., 21%; Con., 


——%. 

In forging nickel chrome steel difficulty 
is oftentimes experienced because the 
steel is rendered hard in the process. The 
extent to which this.trouble creeps in is 
of course entirely dependent upon the skill 
of the operator, and the method of pro- 
cedure. In forging it is essential to pro- 


ceed with care and precision if the best 
results are to be realized. The writer has 
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been quite fortunate in his efforts, pri- 
marily because he was not disappointed 
when he discovered the inability of ordi- 
nary tool steel to satisfactorily hold its 
edge when cutting forged nickel chrome 
steel. Besides improperly tempered, air- 
cooled, tool steel can give trouble. In 
heating parts to be forged they should be 
raised to a temperature of from 900 de- 
grees to 950 degrees centigrade and al- 
lowed to soak for a time, then to raise the 
temperature from 1,000 degrees to 1,050 
degrees centigrade and forge. In forging 
it is essential to keep up the process 
until the part undergoing forging is down 
to a dark red, after which forging should 
cease. Unless the forging work is a con- 
tinuous process between the forging limits 
of temperature large crystals will form 
and the molecular structure will be infe- 
rior from the point of view of strength 
and toughness. After forging, parts, to 
be soft enough to machine, should be an- 
nealed to a dark red color, in which, if 
the process is carefully and precisely 
conducted, machining will not be a diffi- 
cult process. There are always chances of 
being mistaken when forging is done by 
color, and a pyrometer is much to be pre- 
ferred, for then it becomes possible to 
establish definite temperature limits. In 
going by color it is customary to consider 
the temperature equivalent of color on the 
basis as follows: 
TEMPERATURE AND COLOR 


Fabiniont wee ROG. 6 Ee, 525° C. 
Dae POG OE a aia hos ees see eeeee 700° C. 
Incipient cherry red..........csee6 800° C, 
RE TO 6 0-0 o 6 0 i'kse 004 be 0 38g vee 900° C. 
Cheer. CHOrey ROG. sci chee EEG 1,000° C. 
rear rare 1,100° C. 
CE 8 6s iat 4:5 Mek ede eee Nia acatd 1,200° C. 
WEE aie baccebeA oellanecoedsebegh ae 1,300° C, 
I WOE Sb eee  Vitwe de eles ayia 1,400° C. 
PE TINE. ook icc kcesaecusdewee 1,500° C. 


Taking color for it, as here interpreted, 
heating should cease at all events before 
deep orange and in annealing nickel 
chrome steel forgings of the Krupp vari- 
ety the top limit is dull red heat. Color 
is deceptive, as for illustration, a forge 
in a well-lighted room will spoil all high 
carbon forgings because the smith cannot 
decide by color as to the true temperature, 
hence a forge should be located, just as 
they usually are, in a dark corner, so dark, 
in fact, as to serve for no other purpose. 

In motor car work, considering nickel 
chrome steel, at any rate, a muffle fur- 
nace is much to be preferred to a fire, 
especially if the muffle is fitted with a 
pyrometer, for then the temperatures can 
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be raised to definite limits and forging 
becomes an exact science, or nearly so, at 
any rate. If much forging is to be done a 
double or two such furnaces would serve 
perfectly, since one could be maintained 
at the lower soaking temperature and the 
other—a comparatively small furnace— 
eould be used to bring each piece up to 
the higher limit, just at the time when 
forging can be started. This seems like 
‘‘too much Johnson,’’ but a hard forging 
does not turn easily and it costs money to 
coax work on a lathe, a planer or a shaper 
as the case may be; so that the chances 
are the extra precautions taken in the 
forge will more than pay for themselves 
in the machine shop. 


Nickel chrome steel, to be rendered 
hard, yet withal tough and responsive, 
may be oil or water-quenched, but should 
always be annealed _ thereafter. The 
quenching may be done at 800 degrees 
centigrade or even 1,000 degrees centi- 
grade and the subsequent annealing should 
be done at less than 570 degrees centi- 
grade, in such cases possibly 535 degrees 
centigrade, although some recommend 550 
degrees centigrade for this annealing 
process. For such work the retardation 
of cooling can be by the use of lime, 
although a good way is to get up the an- 
nealing heat in the muffle furnace, just 
before quitting time at night, and let the 
furnace die down over night, thus retard- 
ing the cooling process in a very effectual 
way, taking about 12 hours in the process. 
Gears hardened by the quenching process 
can first be quenched at 1,000 degrees 
centigrade, in saline water, to lower the 
temperature suddenly to a dull or incipient 
red heat, and then finish the quench in oil, 
thus preventing warping, if the gears are 
properly let into the quenching bath, ana@ 
the transfer is made neatly and with dis- 
patch. The subsequent annealing process 
will not reduce the surface hardness 
enough to render the gears too soft to 
use, but it will relieve local strains and 
render the gears serviceable. 

Case-hardening nickel chrome steel is 
conducted in just the same manner as 
case-hardening in general, with the un- 
derstanding that the temperature should 
be 900 degrees centigrade for LF60-0 and 
EF36-0 Krupp nickel chrome steel. The 


time required for gears for motor cars of 
these products will be from 3 to 4 hours, 
after the temperature is actually up to 
centigrade throughout the 


900 degrees 
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‘*pack’’ and assuming a moderate thick- 
ness of the hard armor, over the surfaces 
to be case-hardened. Surfaces not to be 
ease-hardened should. of course, be pro- 
tected by an even deep layer of fire clay 
and the bone, or hardening powder, should 
be rammed tight to a good thickness all 
around and over all surfaces to be case- 
hardened. It is sometimes the practice to 
anneal after carbonizing and quenching 
parts to be ease-hardened, with a view to 
rendering the core- under the armor 
tougher. This process should be conducted 
with great care if at all and in no case 
should the annealing temperature exceed 
570 degrees centigrade. The best way to 
proceed is to run a trial blank of the 
approximate shape and size of the regular 
product and determine by actual trial as 
to the degree of satisfaction. At all 
events, in relation to gears, much depends 
upon their design, when it comes to the 
déformation resultant of the quenching 
précess. If the gears are quite uniform in 


settion with a centrally located web, warp- 


SHOWING STRUCTURE OF CASE-HARDENED BEVEL GEAR 


ing will be but slight in any case. Gears 
of nickel steel have not proven to be 
good, either to produce or in service, hence 
they can only be recommended for use in 
inferior cars. Gears of .20 to .30 carbon 
steel, of the finest acid open-hearth vari- 
ety, are almost a positive failure because 
the core structure under the armor 
‘*grown’’ by the case-hardening’ process 
assumes positive crystalline characteristics 
and the armor chips off when low, and 
the teeth break off. Gears of mild steel, 
if made large enough and case-haridened, 
serve fairly well, that is assuming the 
steel is low in sulphur and phosphorus 
and the carbon is under 0.15 per cent. 
This steel for years in motor cars has, 
of course, not the quality of nickel chrome 
steel, but it is well to know that mild steel 
ean be used, whereas the other product, as 
stated, would not serve at all. On the 
other hand jumping the carbon up to say 
from 0.40 to 0.50 per éent and quenching 
in oil, with subsequent annealing, would 
produce gears of excellent qualities, pro- 
vided again acid, open-hearth. steel, low 
in sulphur and phosphorus is employed for 
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the purpose and the heat treatment is 
carefully conducted as follows: No forg- 
ing to be done, cut gears from the solid 
‘*normal’’ bar; double quench at 800 de- 
grees centigrade, that is, first in water 
and transfer to oil; subsequently anneal 
at 550 degrees centigrade. 

The properties of such gears, assuming 
a definite grade of carbon steel, as given 
below, and with the further proviso that 
the heat treatment is carefully and prop- 
erly conducted, would result as follows: 

CARBON STEEL GEARS 


Chemical Composition—Carbon, 0.45;  sili- 
con, 0.25; sulphur, 0.018; phosphorous, 0.015 ; 
manganese, 0.50. 

PHYSICAL ProPERTIES—T. S., 120,000; E. L., 


.60,000 ; Ex., 12; Con., 58; structure, close. 


TEMPERATURES—Water and oil quenched at 
850 degrees to 900 degrees Centigrade and sub- 
sequently annealed to 535 degrees Centigrade. 


Gears of this quality while far above 
the average run of carbon steel gears, are 
less than one-half as serviceable as gears 
of EF60-0 Krupp nickel chrome steel, but 
better than inferior nickel chrome steel, 
in which the shortness of tool steel ren- 


ders the product irresponsible. Of course, 
in using such carbon steel gears, and 
knowing their strength, it is only neces- 
sary to decide to put up with more than 
double the weight of nickel chrome steel 
gears, if it is decided to use them. True 
the flywheel effect of heavy gears, renders 


sliding difficult and equally true, the cost > 


of maintenance will be more, but the first 
cost will be a little less, which may be an 
attraction in some cases to builder and 
user as well. 

Axles of nickel chrome steel, as made by 
Krupp, are in one piece—no weld—even 
though they may be offset and of the 
I-section. These axles cost but very little 
more than the best puddle iron or carbon 
steel axles, even at that, and their value 
is so very much greater than any carbon 
steel or puddle iron product, even if no 
welds are made—which is rarely the case 
—that it is positively pennywise to use 
ordinary product. In this connection it 
might be well to say a word about dies 
and their cost. In the Krupp establish- 
ment the real business is~to sell steel, 
and so the real business demands that 


steel be produced. Dies are looked upon 
as a bar to trade and are made as cheaply 
as possible, thus relieving the steel user 
of a nasty burden. 

The cost of dies for a difficult I-section 
axle for front and rear—Mercedes type— 
for something like seventy-five cars cost 
the comparatively small. sum of about 
$92 each in one case the writer had to do 
with. The axles were true and satisfac- 
tory in every way and the whole transac- 
tion was eminently satisfactory. Usually 
the die question, in the average drop forg- 
ing establishment is one to make the 
directors sit up and take notice, although 
in these days when drop forgings are so 
much in demand it does very little if any 
good to take notice, unless ‘to take notice 
of some process that will eliminate the 
weld and the costly dies by a single 
stroke. 

The question of the duty on imports is 
of course something to take into account 
when steel comes from abroad, but it is 
not so much of a question as one might 


! 
Krupp’s SpPeciaL STEEL BROKEN To SHOW STRUCTURE 


suppose, for without any trouble to steel 
users the American steel producers, know- 


ing full well that purchasers would be 
annoyed, uniess something could be done 
to equalize things, raised or fixed their 
price equal.to or above the price of the 
foreign product, plus duty, transportation 
and the American broker’s margin of 
profit. 

The great question in dealing with for- 
eign mills is to select a product that has 
definitely known qualities from a_ mill 
capable and desiring to maintain a uni- 
formity of the product above a defined 
minimum guarantee. The next. question 
is that involving accurate drawings, after 
which explicit instructions and place 
clean flat orders. Correspondence at such 
a distance takes time and leads to misun- 
derstandings that are not easily wiped out. 
Fortunately the Krupp company has a 
corps of trained ergineers. which under- 
stands English and the English system of 
measurements and with drawings to go by, 
as well as definite instructions, the time 
usually taken in backing’ and filling: can 
be saved. 



































Tonneau Combination Seat—No. 837,050, 
dated November 27, to W. H. Garnett, 
Kansas City, Mo.—Combined in this seat 
are three parts, one forming a back rest, 
a second the seat proper, and the third a 
leg rest. These three parts are hinged to- 
gether and are held at the ends in grooves 
in the sides of the tonneau so that when 
desired the leg rest is raised, the seat por- 


tion slides forward, and the back rest is 


inclined at 45 degrees, giving the seat all 
the qualities of a couch. If desired the 
three parts can be placed so as to form 
a horizontal couch. sity 

- Motor Car Elevator—No. 837,372, dated 
December 4, to H. Adams, Tunbridge, 
Wells, England—This elevator consists of 
a pair of channel track pieces on which 
the wheels of the car are supported. This 
channel construction is in turn carried on 
a three-wheel contrivance—two wheels side 
by side and nearly midway of its length 
and the smaller wheel at one end. With 
the smaller wheel resting on the ground 
the channel pieces are inclined so the car 
can be run upon them after which one end 
is raised and the car balanced on the pair 
of center wheels. 

Pneumatic Tire—No. 837,458, dated De- 
cember 4, to H. C. Fairchild, Passale, N. J. 
—In this tire are three essential parts—a 
rubber and fabric outer casing secured to 
the clincher rim in ordinary style; a cir- 
cular air tube filling the entire space with- 
in this spacing; and an emergency ait 
casing within the first mentioned air tube. 
This inner air tube is of D. shape cross- 
section with the curved part resting within 
the wheel rim. A combination valve sys- 
tem is adopted by which air is simultane- 
ously forced into the inner and outer air 
tubes. The object of the double tubing 
is that should the outer one become punc- 
tured the inner one remains intact. The 
inner tube is rendered further puncture- 
proof due to the fact that its tread part 
is remote from the inner part of the casing 
tread by over 1 inch. 


Steering Gear—No. 837,528, dated De- 


ty 
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GARNETTY’S FOLDING TONNEAU SHAT 


cember 4, to T. P. Wilson and W. W. Wil- 
son, Longbeach, Cal.—Instead of the ordi- 
nary worm and segment or nut and screw 
gear, a planetary system of gears is used. 
The steering wheel, mounted on a hori- 
zoutal shaft with universal joint, has 
keyed on its forward end a spur gear. Sur- 
rounding this and meshing with.it is a 
series of planetary gears. .In conjunction 
with this is a slide-carrying plate having 
on its rim inwardly projecting teeth 
adapted to mesh with planetary gears. 
This plate has on its front side radial 
grooves for receiving and operating steer- 
ing slides, the slides having suitable con- 
nections with the tie rod. 

Friction Transmission—No. 837,651, 
dated December 4, to F. W. Wandless, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—This transmission in- 





corporates in it a couple of parallel shafts, 
one driven from the motor and the other 
with suitable connections to ‘the rear 
wheels. On each shaft is a large conical 
sleeve with a slotted surface and on which 
sleeve is slidably mounted a pulley. An 
endless belt passes over the two pulleys. — 
Arrangements are made whereby the pul- 

leys are shifted together—one to the small 
end of its cone and the other to the large 
end of its, and vice versa so at one time 
the pulley on the drivingshaft is of large 
diameter and that on the driven shaft of 


small diameter. : 

Moter Vehicle Frame—No. 837,628, . 
dated December 4, to J. M. Lansden, Jr., 
Orange, N. J.—This patent relates to the 
particular method of supporting a sub- 
frame for carrying a motor on the main: 
frame of the car, which is accomplished in 
the following manner: The mainframe, of 
angle iron, has a series of cams for engag- 
ing with lugs on the subframe. eas 

Spring Wheel—No. 837,885, dated De- 
cember 4, to H. C. Rickheit, Pittsfield, 
Mass.—In this spring wheel a solid rubber 
tire is supported on the wheel rim, but 
interposed between this rim and the felloe 
of the wheel is a double series of spiral 
springs which are expected to assist the 
solid tire in absorbing the jar.. To insure 
against lateral displacement of the solid 
rubber tire and the springs, deep flanges 
are carried on the wheel rims, these flanges 
extending inwardly beyond wheel felloe 
and bearing against it on both sides. 

Spring Tire—No. 837,376, dated Decem- 
ber 4, to J. W. Barnes, Jr., Pittsfield, Mass. 
—This tire consists of two concentric bands 
of unequal diameter, the inner band car- 
ried on the rim of the wheel and the outer 
one forming the tread of the tire. In the 
space between these is arranged eight sets 
of spring supports, each of the leaf type 
and adapted to take its share of the load 
as the wheel revolves. These springs are 
pivoted at their centers to the inner rim 
of the tire and at their ends are secured to 
lugs on the outer tire rim. 
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THE 30-HORSEPOWER STEARNS, WITH Its SEVERAL 1907 IMrRovE>.: ENTS 


— 


IKE many other American mak- 
~ ers, the F. B. Stearns Co., Cleve- 
v wv land, O., retains in its 1907 car 
; ANT) body lines almost identical with 

SSS those in vogue during the pres- 
ent season, the few changes made not in- 
terfering with the general body lines, yet 
serving as pronounced refinements in de- 
tail. Seen from in front, the tubular radi- 
ator, separated from its housing by a nar 
row white line, the centrally-dropped front 
axle made in I-beam form, and the down- 
wardly curved front ends of the main- 
frame to which the springs are shackled, 
all bring to mind important features of 
the ’06 machine. A change for the better 
is the elimination of the racer-like metal 
dash and the substitution of a straight 
wood one, Retained as if to introduce the 
new dash type is the pronounced sloping 
footboard carrying three pedals and the 
steering column on the rigit end, leaving 
the centerboard removable for access to 


the clutch and its several parts. The hood 
is somewhat shortened, but the remainder 
of the bedy lines remain practically as at 
present. The wheelbase measures 118 
inches and tires measuring 36 by 4 and 
4%-inch are fitted in front and rear. Dou- 
ble chain drive, 
and expanding clutch are retained. 

An examination of the chassis convinces 
the observer that the same 
adopted by the company with reference to 
the body of the car has been used in the 
designing of the motor and the transmit- 
ting parts. 


selective transmission, 


principle 


These, while remaining essen- 
tially as at present, have been improved 
by slight changes in accessibility as well 
as superiority of design. Before enumer- 
ating any of these, it is well to remember 
that Hess-Bright ball-bearings so generally 
used in the present car have been retained 
in their entirety and increased in numbers, 
now carrying the crankshaft and camshaft 
of the motor as well as road wheels, trans- 


Batt. BEARINGS-—THREE FoR CRANKSHAFT, FIVE FOR CAMSHAFT 


mission, jackshaft and all other bearing 
parts of the car. A complete rearrange- 
ment of motor appurtenances has been 
wrought. The high tension magneto pre- 
viously carried on the left side and gear- 
driven by spur gears off the center of 
the camshaft is now mounted opposite the 
front pair of cylinders on the right side 
and is driven by a cross-shaft between the 
cylinder pairs and a set of spur and bevel 
gears. Sharing this side of the motor is a 
large oiler carried opposite the rear pair 
of cylinders and supported midway of 
their height on a-.bracket carried on the 
stecring column. Because of this general 
disposition the ecarbureter, which was for- 
merly placed on the right and connected 
with the intakes on the left by an induc- 
tion pipe crossing between the pairs of 
cylinders, is now carried centrally on the 
left side and delivers the mixture by .a 
Y piping to the cylinders. Except for this 
change, this side of the motor remains as 
the present, the one-piece exhaust mani- 
fold being carried higher up than the 
cylinder port openings and held to 
the: cylinders by long yokes, these 
yokes retaining the intake pipes in 
place. This yoke method, with its 
three bolts for pipe retention, while 
very common. on foreign machines of 
French and German construction, has a 
limited following in America, where the 
short stud is in general use. An improve- 
ment in the side view of the motor is ac- 
complished by having the return water 
pipe from the cylinder heads inclined 
gradually from the rear cylinder to the top: 
of the radiator, and joined midway by a 
short pipe from the forward cylinder, in- 
stead of the hump-back pipe of 1906. Com- 
pression cups are now carried on the right 
side of t}. cylinder castings instead of 
in the heads, and on this side there is but 
one inspection opening to the waterjacket: 
for each cylinder pair instead of two. 
Dealing with the motor in detail, most: 








interesting changes appear. The cylin- 
ders, still cast in pairs with valves side 
o- side in ports on the left, have the bore 
increased from 4% to 5% inches, the 
stroke remaining as formerly at 5% inches. 
In view of this change a difference in 
rating has been given. Instead of the 40- 
45 horsepower estimate placed upon the 
1906 motor a conservative 30 horsepower 
rating has been given. The reason for 


this conservative estimate is appar- 
ently found in, the flexibility of the 
motor which can work at 3_ horse- 


power in crowded traffic without dan- 
ger of stalling, or run at 30 horsepower 
on the open road, or generate 60 horse- 
power in climbing hills or performing sim- 
ilar arduous tasks. Apart from this rat- 
ing, the carrying of the crankshaft and 
camshaft on ball-bearings invites attention 
as this is the first season this concern hus 
tollowed such practice. Carrying tie 
crank and camshafts on Hess-Bright 
bearings led to making the crankcase a 
single casting with circular openings in 
the ends through which the crankshaft 
with its bearings and the camshaft with 
its bearings can be taken out instead of 
removing these bearings by dropping the 
lower half of the case—the common prac- 
tice in the majority of present date cars. 
Having the case in one solid piece allows 
of a claim for stronger construction as 
well as accuracy of alignment of bearings. 
The three bearings carrying the crankshaft 
are made of large diameter; the rear bear- 
ing bolts to the case and the center and 
forward bearings are a slight press fit in 
their retainers. The camshaft revolves on 
five of this type of bearing, the diameter 
of them being greater than twice the 
radius of the cams. Like the crankshaft 
this shaft with its bearings is removable 
through the end opening of the case. 

In manufacturing the crankshaft the 
start is made with a solid»billet formed at 
low heat of chrome nickel steel of even 
texture and toughened throughout and 
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MAGNETO AND LUBRICATOR ARE NOW ON THE RIGHT SIDE 


cut into shape without heat. In its final 
finishing this shaft is balanced and per- 
fected by micrometer measurements. The 
cylinder castings are of a special gray 
iron and steel composition, a metal ex- 
pensive compared with gray iron and one 
capable of receiving a fine surface finish 
as well as being well adapted for lubrica- 
tion. In these castings slightly more than 
the average water space is provided. The 
valves, interchangeable and of large diam- 
eter, are removable through openings in 
the tops of ports in which are threaded 
caps, those over one set of valves carry- 
ing the spark plugs. A stroke of accessi- 
bility appears in the facility with which 
any pair of cam rollers and plungers can 
be removed by taking off one nut which 
holds an X yoke in position, anchoring the 
guides for these in the top of the crank- 
ease. In cooling the motor, a copper radi- 
ator, of the flat tube variety and with a 
third more radiating surface than gener- 
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STEARNS MOTOR 


ally used, is adopted. The peculiarity of 
construction in this radiator is that it 
rests in a cast aluminum housing carried 
directly on side members of the car frame 
and held thereon by four bolts so taking 
off four nuts in removing it permits of 
access to every part. Carrying it in this 
housing prevents damage to the corners 
and other exposed parts. Additional 
cooling comes from a _ belt-driven fan, 
formed with interchangeable blades of 
sheet aluminum and carried on Hess- 
Bright bearings. 

In the left view of the motor appears 
the new Stearns carbureter. Examining it 
one notes a single float chamber in front 
of the broad vertical. part of the induction 
pipe. To the left of this is a small auto- 
matic carbureter and to the right, or front, 
is a large automatic carbureter. A single 
control rod operated by the driver runs 
through both of these carbureters and 
leaves the larger carbureter closed until 
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the smaller is wide open, when a further 
motion of the rod holds the smaller one 
in its open position and gradually opening 
the larger carbureter gives any desired 
speed to the car. The use of the double 
carburation scheme is advanced as one of 
the chief reasons for motor flexibility, it 
being. possible to cut the speed down to 
any desired limit by using the smaller car- 
bureter alone and running on direct drive. 
By introducing the larger: carbureter the 
u-ghest speed ranges can be made without 
shifting the gears. It is also because of 
this that a motor rating from 3 to 60 
horsepower is given, the interpretation, 
of course, being that according to the 
amount of fuel fed to the cylinders it is 
convenient to generate horsepower within 
these ranges and continue throughout on 
direct drive. Gasoline is carried in a 26- 
gallon tank located under the rear of 
frame and filled from outside of the car. 
From this tank gasoline is raised by ex- 
haust pressure to a 2-quart running tank 
carried on the front of the dash beneath 
the hood, from which tank it feeds by 
gravity to the carbureter. 

Ignition, by jump spark, employs spark 
plugs connected both with a high-tension 
magneto and, for emergency uses, with a 
set of storage cells carried in a cast alumi- 
num box on the front of the running- 
board on the right. The magneto is of the 
self-distributing type and for distributing 
the current from the battery there is a 
special commutator which is carried on 
the top of the vertical shaft in front of 
the dash and bevel-driven from the rear 
end of the camshaft. The change from 
one system to the other is by the opera- 
tion of a switch on the dash. Valuable in 
this ignition scheme is the carrying of the 
high-tension wires from the magneto in a 
tubular support over the tops of the cylin- 
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STEARNS CHANGE SPEED LEVER 


ders with side openings for the exit of the 
wires to the several cylinders. To facili- 
tate the starting of the engine relief cocks, 
operated by a single push lever, allow 
three-quarters of the charge to escape 
from the cylinders but confine and com- 
press the remainder. In connection with 
them ball checks are used, preventing the 
drawing of air into the cylinders, thus 
weakening the mixture yet giving free 
exit to gases from the cylinders. 

Before departing from the engine con- 
sideration it is essential to remember that 
all parts are driven from the one camshaft 


SELECTIVE TRANSMISSION WITH ENCLOSED DIFFERENTIAL 


—the magneto and oiler by the cross-shaft 
between the cylinders and the gear-driven 
pump off the camshaft at the left front. 
All driving gears are now enclosed. Care 
has been bestowed on the oiling system . 
which has a separate lead to each cylinder. 
Unusual attention has been devoted to 
splash lubrication from which the crank 
and camshaft bearings receive their sup- 
ply. While larger and more powerful than 
at present the engine is shorter because 
of the use of ball-bearings which results 
in the shortening of the hood. 

The clutch is a flat-faced expanding 
member carried inside the rim of the fly- 
wheel and engaged by a heavy spiral 
spring surrounding the, shaft to the trans- 
mission instead of by a similar spring car- 
ried to the left of the shaft as heretofore. 
Adjustments are through screws and set 
nuts, both accessible when the footboard 
of the car is removed. This, coupled with 
the use of Hess-Bright bearings in its con- 
struction, is claimed to give ease of opera- 
tion, and complete accessibility. The con- 
necting shaft from the clutch to the trans- 
mission seen in one of the illustrations, is 
a new feature. It is formed of a large- 


. diameter and comparatively light tubing 


with jaws at each end which fit the corre- 
sponding members after the mannér of 
gear teeth, allowing fully for flexibility of 
the frame, yet giving no chance for wear 
or breakage and not permitting back lash. 
This part is laid into place with the hands. 
A collar slips over each end, which snaps 
into place and the union is effected. The 
transmission is of the selective sliding 
type and gives four forward speeds with a 
single reverse and direct drive on the high 
speed. It is mounted throughout on ball- 
bearings and has its case split horizortally 
in line with the center of these bearings 
so that with taking off the top half of the 














ease the bearings can be removed by 
taking out a couple of studs, holding the 
retaining caps in position. Gear shifts 
are made on the single-lever principle, this 
lever operating in a three-slot quadrant 
with access to the inner, or reverse, slot 
through a press button on the top of the 
lever. Egress therefrom is without re- 
course to the button. The bottom of the 
change speed lever is mounted on a sliding 
sleeve carried on the emergency brake 
cross-shaft ‘of the car.. On the inner end 
of this sleeve is a drop arm, the lower end 
of which connects respectively with the 
three shifting rods of the gearset, this 
arm, together with the ends of the shifter 
rods being entirely encased. The shafts 
of the transmission are of chrome nickel 
steel and the gears are turned from forged 
blanks of this steel, subjected to a special 
heat treatment. A departure is noted in 
giving the gears exceptionally long bear- 
ings on the shafts without increasing the 
length of the shafts, the result being a 
decidedly compact gearset with all gears 
well nested together. The rear of the case 
embraces the bevel gear differential as well 
as the central part of the jackshaft, from 
the ends of which transmission is by chain 
to the back wheel. The gearset is sup- 
ported in front by a _ heavily-dropped 
eross piece of the car frame and in the 
rear has its support on a straight cross 
piece, the result being a low suspension of 
the case without recourse to a subframe. 
Accessibility of the gears is through a 
square inspection plate on the top. A 
somewhat novel scheme for supporting the 
cross-shaft on which the sliding sle ve for 
gear shifting is carried, consists in a long 
bridge support supported at its rear on 
the forward end of the transmission hous- 
ing and hinged in front to a raised cross 
piece of the frame. 
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SPRINGS SHACKLED IN FRONT 


The braking scheme, confined to a band 


brake on the right half of the jackshaft - 


and a pair of expanding brakes on the rear 
hubs, has been improved through the rear 
hub brakes having a diameter of 14% 
instead of 12-4 inches and a width of 25% 
inches in place of 2 inches as formerly. 
The dimensions of the foot brake on the 
jackshaft remain at 11 by 3% inches. 
The rear hub brakes are interlocked with 
the clutch, disengaging it when applied. 
This interlocking system does not appear 
in connection with the jackshaft. brake. 
Not alone in the power and transmitting 
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parts as well as in the braking does in- 
erease of strength confront the observer, 
but also in the more dormant parts, such 
as pressed steel side pieces of the main 
frame, is the same principle of augmenta- 
tion conspicuous. These pieces are given 
a vertical depth of 51-16 inches midway 
of the axles, with a gentle front and rear 
taper, in place of the 5-inch measurement 
of 1906. The lip width of the channel is 
increased from 1% to 2 inches, but the 
wall thickness remains 3-16 inch. The 
frame width between the side members is 
kept uniform from front to rear and these 
members are supported in front by adjust- 
able truss rods—an idea derived from rail- 
way practice—and the chief peculiarity 
of the frame is the construction of the 
front ends to permit shackling the springs 
at their front ends and bolting them 
directly to the frame at the rear so the 
rear half of the springs serve as distant 
rods to maintain a constant relation be- 
tween the wheels and the steering column, 
the perpendicular motion being a neg- 
ligible quantity. It can be cited in this 
connection that steering knuckles are of 
the Elliott type with a vertical pivot held 
in integral jaws on the axle ends. The 
lever joints are balls at the ends enclosed, 
protecting them from dirt and reducing 
wear to a minimum, yet leaving them so 
they can be easily adjusted. Springs in 
front and rear are 40 and 50 inches long, 
respectively, and made with leaves 2% 
inches wide, the same as at present. Few 
leaves are used, the aim in this constrac- 
tion being to secure easy riding, it being 
further claimed that springs of this nature 
to a large extent act as their own shock 
absorbers. Rear springs are shackled at 
both ends to permit of chain adjustment. 
Both axles are of chrome nickel steel 
formed in I-beam section. 
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New HoME OF THE PACKARD IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK 


Flagg Sales Manager—H. A. Flagg has 
been appointed manager of sales of the 
Shelby Steel Tube Co., in charge of its 
New York office. 


Buffalo Concern’s New Officers—The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected by the 
Butler Automobile Co., of Buffalo: Presi- 
dent, 8. P. White; vice-president, E. H. 
Lewis; treasurer, J. M. Satterfield. 


White Must Build Elsewhere—The city 
of Cleveland has acquired the piece of 
property now occupied by the White ga- 
rage, and the White company will have 
to vacate its fine establishment to make 
room for the group plan of buildings un- 
der way in that city. The company has 
acquired a larger tract on Rockwell street 
in the next block to the present garage 
and will erect a place. 


Vacation for Winton Men—Alexander 
Winton, of the Winton Motor Carriage 
Co., has announced that hereafter the Win- 
ton factory will be closed for a period of 
2 weeks during each summer and _ that 
every employe will be given a vacation 
at that time with full pay. For many 
years during his struggles as a bicycle 
manufacturer and later during the discour- 
aging period of the early days of the mo- 
tor car Alexander Winton took few vaca- 
tions, but now he is willing his employes 
shall share with him in an annual period 
of rest and recreation. 


Moves to Knightstown—The Leader 
Mfg. Co. last week moved into its new 
home at Knightstown, Ind. The new fac- 
tory is a two-story structure built from 
cement blocks and, together with the site, 
was the gift of the people of the city to 
the company. The motor car company is 
to have possession of the factory only so 
long as it occupies it for the purpose of 
making motor cars. Formerly the com- 
pany was loeated at MeCordsville, where 
it was known as the Columbia Mfg. Co, 
the change in name being effected, as the 
Leader is a gasoline car exclusively. Next 
season the Leader will be made in four 


models, the distinctively new feature over 
this year’s line being a four-cylinder 40- 
horsepower touring car. 


Will Use Truffaults—The Nordyke & 
Marmon (©o. is reported to have contracted 
to use Truffault-Hartford suspensions as 
a part of its regular equipment. 


New Knox Man in Chicago—R. L. All- 
cutt, who has for the past 3 years acted 
as assistant manager of the Knox Auto- 
mobile Co. of New York, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Knox 
Automobile Co. of Illinois. Mr. Alleutt is 
a native of Chicago, although having been 
located in New York for some time. 


Will Mend Tires—D. P. Collins, who re- 
cently started the D. P. Collins Co., of 
Pittsburg, and who is located at 432 Sev- 
enth avenue, shortly will provide a com- 
plete tire repairing department at his 
downtown garage. He will also open a 
branch establishment in the East End. 
Mr. Collins was for several years head 
salesman for the Banker Brothers com- 
pany in Pittsburg. 


Buys a Top Business—Hill & Beeson, 
who engaged ir the motor car business in 
Indianapolis recently, succeeding the Co- 
lumbia Electric Mfg. Co., have just pur- 
chased the business of the Indianapolis 
Top Co., which they will operate in con- 
nection with their other interests in the 
future. They have the Indiana agency 
for the Leader and will also sell the Mon- 
arch runabout next season. 


Dinner for Maxwell Employes—Ofificers 
and stockholders of the Industrial Co., of 
Neweastle, Ind., are preparing to entertain 
several hundred employes of the Maxwell- 
Briscoe Motor Co. in a lavish manner on 
the occasion of their visit to that city in 
the near future... The Maxwell-Briscoe 
company proposes to run a special train to 
Neweastle in order to give its employes an 
opportunity to see the city before decid- 
ing to move their families there. A date 
for the special train has not been set, but 


probably it will be run early in the spring, 
a few weeks before the big factory is 
ready for occupancy. 

Increase of Stock—The Hiland Automo- 
bile Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. It will handle 
this year the Peerless, Buick, Thomas and 
Autocar lines for 1907. 

Will Enlarge—A. D. Rivers & Co., of 
Toledo, O., will erect an addition; 30 by 
80 feet, adjoining their present quarters 
on Monroe street, the new addition to be 
used exclusively for a. salesroom. The 
company has closed contracts to handle 
three lines of cars next season—Rambler, 
Jackson and Craig-Toledo. 


Hub Combination—George H. Lowe and 
President John I. Coghlin, of the Worces- 
ter Automobile Club, have joined forces 
now. Mr. Lowe had secured the agency 
for the Aerocar for Boston and Mr. Cogh- 
jin thought it was a good enough business 
proposition to become a partner in the en- 
terprise. The two are well known all 


over New England. 


Indianapolis Changes—Several makes of 
motor cars ‘will be seen in Indianapolis 
for the first time next season. R. L. Suth- 
erland, of that city, has just taken the 
Glide agency, the Capital Automobile Co. will 
handle the Jackson and the H. T. Hearsey 
Vehicle Co. will have the state agency for 
the Jewell. There will be many changes 
in agencies in Indianapolis next season, 
the various agents, as far as possible, lim- 
iting themselves to from one to four -cars. 
The majority of agencies will only handle 
one or two different cars. 


Better Late Than Never—Although a 
trifle late in the year, the Stanley Auto- 
mobile Mfg. Co. has been organized at 
Mooreland, Ind.,. with the intention of 
placing a car on the market for the 1907 
season. The new company has $25,000 
capital and is said to have ample financial 
backing, which will permit it to erect an 
up-to-date factory. Those interested in 
the concern and who are named as direc- 
tors in the articles of incorporation are 
W. R. Liens, Eli Holliday, J. H. Cory, 
J. E. Rogers and J. F. Stanley. 


Novel Fittings—The Broadway Automo- 
bile Co., of Seattle, Wash., has installed an 
innovation in the way of salesrooms. The 
large room, 60 by 80 feet, has been treated 
in mission style, with high wainscoting 
surmounted by a plate rail running around 
the walls. Above this the walls are tinted 
a rich cream, reaching to the heavily- 
beamed ceiling where the tint merges into 
a canary yellow. Three massive electro- 
liers suspended from the ceiling panels by 
wrought iron chains give a perfect light- 
ing effect, further supplemented by ten 
lanterns done in iron and art glass placed 
at intervals along the plate rail. Heavy 
rugs and reclining chairs and palms make 
the room unusually attractive, while a re- 
cess is fitted up with all the comforts of a 
den. In order to facilitate the closest 
scrutiny of cars on exhibition, movable 








mirrors are provided which, when placed 
under a car, permits of a ‘‘worm’s-eye 
view.’’ Only new cars will be seen in this 
room, it is announced. 


Has a New Name—Instead of being 
called the Stewart speedometer, the prod- 
uct of the Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co. will 
be known as the Stewart speed indicator 
and mileage recorder. 


New Standard Venture—The Standard 
Brake Co., of New York, announces it has 
become the selling agent and representa- 
tive of the National Brake and Clutch Co., 
of Boston, controlling various letters pat- 
ent covering the use of cork inserts in 
friction devices. 


Will Test Materials—The Physico Chem- 
ical Auto Laboratories, with a temporary 
office at 17 East Thirty-fourth street, New 
York, has been organized to conduct physi- 
cal and chemical investigations of motor 
ear materials. David Landau is chief en- 
gineer, assisted by A. Golden. The labor- 
atories will conduct tests of efficiency of 
motors, transmission and analysis of mate- 
rials used in motor construction. Walter 
Friedberger is secretary. 

Factory in Canada—tThe Billings & Spen- 
cer Co., of Hartford, Conn., has decided 
to open a Canadian branch and has incor- 
porated under the name of the Canadian 
Billings & Spencer Co, with F. C. Billings 
president. The capital stock is $200,000 
and the company will manufacture drop 
forgings and drop forging machinery, the 
first industry of the kind to be established 
in Canada. There is talk of locating the 
plant at Brockville, Ont. J. Gill Gardner, 
of that town, will be manager of the plant. 

Trouble Over Permit—Some days ago a 
building permit was issued to C. E. Myers 
for the erection of a garage at 643-645 
Maryland avenue, N. E., Washington, D. 
C., it being understood that the applicant 
had obtained the consent of 75 per cent of 
the property owners within a radius of 
206 feet of the proposed garage, as re- 
quired by law. Mr. Myers now has been 
called upon to show cause why the permit 
should not be cancelled, as three property 
owners who gave their consent claim they 
did so under a misapprehension. 


Precaution Against Fire—Realizing that 
the necessity of guarding against loss by 
fire is of the utmost importance to manu- 
facturers, the Brown-Lipe Gear Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is erecting an absolutely 
fireproof building. Supplying many of the 
large manufacturers with gears, the pos- 
sibilities of a fire putting the company 
even temporarily out of business would 
ean a delay which would be disastrous 
to the manufacturers as well as to the 
accessory men. The Brown-Lipe com- 
pany ’s new building has five stories and a 
basement and is L shaped. The building 
will extend 144 feet on Fayette street and 
58 feet on Geddes street. The building is 
being put up by the Concrete Steel and 
Tile Construetion Co., of Detroit. Bonfires 
have been built on every floor and on the 
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FIREPROOF FACTORY or THE BROWN-LIPE GEAR Co., BEING CONSTRUCTED AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


roof to dry out the concrete and nothing 
has been ignited. The cost of the building 
will be $100,000 and the company will em- 
ploy 500 men. 

Morse to Build—Frank H. Morse, of 
Rockford, Ill., announces he has sold his 
stock interests in the Four Wheel Drive 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and that he in- 
tends to start a company to build a gaso- 
line truck. 


New Officers Chosen—The Brandt-John- 
son Automobile Supply Co., of Columbus, O., 
held its annual meeting, and the following 
officers were elected: President, C. Chris- 
tian Born; secretary and general manager, 
Charles F. Brandt. The company has a 
capital stock of $25,000. 

Wayne Recruits—Recent agency ap- 
pointments by the Wayne Automobile Co., 
Detroit, Mich., include the Linscott Mo- 
tor Co., Boston; Liberty Automobile Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Walden W. Shaw Co., Chi- 
cago; Commercial Automobile and Supply 
Co., Washington, D. C.; J. W. Leavitt & 
Co., San Francisco, and the A. L. Kull 
Automobile Co., New York. 


Packard’s New York Place—In order to 
provide not only a suitable New York 
store, but also spacious headquarters for 
all Packard patrons who visit New York, 
the Packard Motor Car Co., of New York, 
is erecting a six-story building at the 
northwest corner of Broadway and Sixty- 
first street. March 1 the metropolitan 
branch of the Packard company will move 
from its present location, 1540 Broadway, 
to this new establishment. 


Now the Boyd Company—The Federal 
Motor Car Co., of Indianapolis, is now 
known as the Boyd Automobile Co., the 
change in name having occurred last week 
with a reorganization of the company. In- 
cidentally the company is moving into 
larger quarters. The new home is a fire- 
proof building at 417-419 Massachusetts 
avenue, fitted with all modern conven- 
iences, and will make an ideal home for 
the.Buick and Stevens-Duryea in Indiana, 


In addition to these ears it is understood 
the company is trying to obtain still an- 
other agency. 


Takes on Commercial Line—FE. P. Blake, 
the New England representative of the 
Jackson ear, has decided to add a com- 
mercial line to his stock and has taken 
the agency for the Logan truck. 


‘Change of Name—The Logan Automo- 
bile Co., of Pittsburg, bas changed its 
name to the State Automobile Co., and 
has applied for a Pennsylvania charter un- 
der that title. The members of the com- 
pany will be Frank C. Metz, Frederick C. 
Haus and Harry E. Urban. 


New Dorris Factory—A new factory 
will be built by the Dorris company at 
the corner of Sarah street and Forest Park 
boulevard, St. Louis. The lot is 100 by 
180 feet and the building will be two 
stories high, so arranged that a third 
story can be added if desired. The com- 
pany plans on turning out 125 cars in 
1907 and 300 in 1908. 


Linscott’s New Trade—J. M. Linscott, 
who handles the Reo and National cars in 
Boston, got busy at the New York show 
and took on the Wayne. Then he com- 
pleted arrangements for agencies for the 
Reo to be handled in Worcester, Mass., by 
the Pond Auto Co.; at Dover, N. H., by 
Frank Wentworth, and in Essex county, 
Mass., by Rowe & Harper. 


Wants Uniform Closing Hour—The Bos- 
ton dealers are getting together on a move- 
ment toward having a uniform time for 
closing their places of business along the 
row. At present it all depends upon the 
faney of the dealer as to what time he 
shuts up shop and goes home. The move- 
ment proposes that during the season 
when there is not much doing that the 
offices be closed at 5 o’elock. A number 
of the places close shortly after that time, 
but the Jarger number stay open until 6 
or later. Those who have been interviewed 


on the matter expressed their willingness 
to have a uniform closing hour. 
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IMPROVED MAKE-AND-BREAK 

Monessen, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—I 
wish you would answer the following 
questions: In your opinion is there any- 
thing valuable in.an idea relating to the 
ignition of a gas or gasoline engine? 
What I have planned is a make-and-break 
spark mechanism, using the same current 
as other make-and-break devices, but 
through a very simple and not complicated 
method is as easily advanced and retarded 
as the jump spark, with timer. Not only 
this, but it will make and break the spark 
at least twice when the spark is retarded, 
and, will make and break the current, 
causing at least. three “and probably. four 
large sparks, when the time of ignition is 
advanced and when the hottest sparks are 
needed for high speed. It takes no more 
time to make the four sparks than it 
would to make one. It is my understand- 
ing that an engine with ordinary make- 
and-break spark cannot be started from 
the switch. With my method this can 
be done as easily as with jump spark, 
providing of eourse the engine has been 
stopped by throwing out the switch and 
the cylinders are tight. This is not a 
magnetic plug and simply calls for the 
addition of an ordinary cam to either half- 
time shaft. It has fewer moving parts 
than any other make-and-breax mechan- 
ism, is absolutely gas-tight and all so 
small as to’take up very little more room 
on a cylinder than the ordinary spark 
plug.—L. L. R. 

The writer is too indefinite in the de- 
scription of his mechanism to warrant an 
intelligent reply. The make-and-break 
ignition device has some undesirable feat- 
ures and stands in the line of improve- 
ment. It is possible the inquirer has 
these, judging from his description. Make- 
and-break ignition finds favor with many 
makers of high-priced cars, particularly 
among the foreigners, and if this system 
can be improved upon it will be still 
more in favor. It has not, however, been 
greatly altered in the last 3 or 4 years, 
seemingly having obtained pretty near its 
highest state of perfection. 


CORRECT OIL FEED 

Sandusky, O.—Editor Motor Age—Kind- 
ly state what, in your opinion, is about 
the right quantity of oil that should be 
given a 5% by 6-inch double opposed mo- 
tor. We mean by this how many drops 
should be given each cylinder per minute? 
—Hinde & Dauch. 

Much depends upon the work the motor 
is doing, the number of revolutions per 
minute, the type of motor, whether two or 
four-cycle, and the load being carried. A 
good deal will depend also upon the grade 
of oil. Ordinarily motors are starved in 
the matter of lubrication; sometimes so 
much oil is fed as to foul the plugs and 
stick the rings. A little experimenting 


will give results better than any. other 
way. If the motor is in a car, feed until 
it is apparent there.is an excess of oil, 
determined by the smoke being emitted 
through the exhaust. Then the supply can 
be cut down until it is clear the cylinders 
have a good supply—determined by exam- 
ination—and the smoke ceases to come 
from the exhaust pipe. Probably ten or 


twelve drops per. minute will be~some- 
where near the right. quantity. 


MOTOR POWER 
Anderson, 8. C.—Editor Motor Age—En- 


‘closed please find specifications of a double 


opposed motor with bore of 41% inches and 
stroke of 7 inches. . This is supposed to 
develop 16 horsepower at 900 revolutions 
per minute, but I cannot make it develop 
over 8 or 10 horsepower. Can this motor 
develop 16 horsepower at 900 revolutions 
per minute? What speed will have to be 
used to develop 16 horsepower? I bought 
this car a year and a half ago and have 
never been able to use it. I am using a 
two-cylinder with cylinders 43% by 6 
inches, and it has twice the power the 
other car has—why?—George B. Townsend. 

According to formula the motor com- 
plained of would develop 15% horsepower 
at 900 revolutions per minute, but there 
may be many reasons for the loss of power. 
The inquirer does not mention compression, 
ignition, timer, or other important factors; 
nor does he state whether the motor is 
two or four-cycle, all of which might have 
a bearing. The adjustment of the car- 
bureter is a most important factor, and 
there is always the possibility of lack of 
compression through sticking rings or 
pitted valves. 


MOTOR CAR STATISTICS 

Grinnell, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
you kindly give me, through the columns 
of the Readers’ Clearing House, the fol- 
lowing statistics: How many factories 
are engaged in the production of motor 
cars in this country? How many mechaun- 
ies are employed in their production? How 
much capital is invested in this manufac- 
turing industry and what is the value of 
the production of these manufactures for 
the year 1906? This strictly refers to the 
builders of motor cars and not part manu- 
facturers.—Grinnell Garage Co. 

It is impossible to accurately answer 
questions pertaining to the number of cars 
manufactured and the number of con- 
cerns engaged in the motor car in- 
dustry. Estimates that have been made 
have been so widely apart as to be 
of no value whatever. The manufac- 
turers of lamps might be able to deter- 


mine somewhere near the number of cars 
made from the record of their own sales, 
and have so estimated. New factories are 
springing up every day and, consequently, 
hundreds of men are being put to work in 
the manufacture of motor cars. It would 
require a census force equal to that of the 
United States government to accurately 
determine the extent of the industry. This 
work is not liable to be followed before 
the federal government. makes its next 
census in 1907. While the manufacture of 
cars for the season of 1906 is at an end, 
it would require several months to obtain 
the figures for the year just closing; nor 
could this be accurately determined, 
because a considerable of the 1907 busi- 
ness has been thrown back into 1906. 
Similar questions are frequently asked 
and it is only frankness on the part of 
Motor Age to say that it does not pretend 
to be able to give an answer. If answers 
are given through other sources they are 
wild guesses, as there is absolutely noth- 
ing upon which to base an answer. 


FILLING FOR TIRES 

Washington, Ia.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please tell me through the medium of the 
Readers’ Clearing House how to compound 
a filling and how to fill a pneumatic tire 
to make it like a solid tire. I have one so 
filled and it has run, with a protector 
over it, for 3 years. I only found out it 
was not a pneumatic tire a year or So ago, 
when for some reason I tried to let out 
the air—a joke on me.—Carl J. Robert. 

There have been many tire filling prep- 
arations, beginning with the early days of 
the bicycle. Some have been bad and 
others have been fairly good. Motor Age 
does not make recommendations of this 
sort, and in order to give a formula would 
necessarily have to make a recommenda- 
tion. Write the Neumastie Tire Co., 4148 
Olive street, St. Louis, which makes a 
preparation for filling tires. This is a 
plastic rubber composition that is forced 
into a tire under pressure while in a heated 


' state, making a spongy mass, in which 


the air commingles, making it more or less 
resilient and free from. puncture. . 


BURNISHING GOLD LEAF 

Lake Geneva, Wis.—Editor Motor Age 
—Will you kindly explain to me through 
the medium of the Readers’ Clearing 
House the process for burnishing gold leaf 
in ornamentation? This may be out of 
the ordinary, but you seem to be able to 
answer almost any question—L. C. Le 
Baron. 

It is out of the ordinary. Apply a solu- 
tion of whiting and*‘water to the object, 
and then coat with gold size. This coat- 
ing should be brushed up with a solution 
of gelatine, alcohol and water and the 
gold leaf applied to this. Permit it'to dry 
12 hours and burnish in the usual way. 














WOOD'S IDEAS ON LAW 

President Joseph H. Wood, of the New 
Jersey Automobile and Motor Club, has 
given considerable thought to motoring 
laws and in particular has watched the 
workings of the Frelinghuysen law in New 
Jersey. This has resulted in Mr. Wood 
drawing up a letter in which he incorpo- 
rates his ideas on the right sort of legis- 
lation. He says: ‘‘No great public ques- 
tion is ever settled until it is settled right. 
The question of motoring legislation has 
become a great public question, with 
which our legislators -will have to deal in 
the future. It cannot be settled right 
until such laws are passed as will be ap- 
plicable to and guarantee to all the same 
rights and privileges of the use of the 
public highways. A highway is for the 
use of the public in general, without dis- 
tinction. The restrictions on its use 
should be only such as are necessary to 
secure its safe use to the public. Certain 
inconveniences must be submitted to by 
all users to accomplish this end. At the 
same time a highway established for the 
general benefit of passage and traffic must 
admit of new methods of use whenever it 
is found that the general benefit of the 
public requires it. This has been clearly 
established by the permits § granted 
throughout the country to trolley lines 
on the public highways, also by the rights 
granted to railroads to cross navigable 
streams with bridges. Vessels have a 
prior right to navigable streams until the 
public demands are such on the railroads 
that the vessels are obliged to give way 
and share equally with the railroads the 
rights of passage. Thus it is that the 
improved methods of locomotion compel 
the old to give way to the new. Our 
present laws regulating motorists are un- 
just and unreasonable, because they do 
not apply to all alike. They should be so 
framed that they are applicable to all 
users of the highway. The same law that 
compels a motor car to carry a light 
should compel the horse-drawn vehicle and 
bicyele to do the same. Likewise the road 
rules. The law that requires a motor car 
to turn to the right or to the left should 
compel the other vehicles to do the same. 
No speed regulations should be incorpo- 
rated in the law that do not apply to all. 
It should be stipulated that no motor car 
or other vehicle should be driven at a 
greater speed than is safe for the general 
public, The motor car should be conspicu- 
ously numbered and the driver required to 
have a license. For violations of the law, 
suspend the driver’s license, and for a 
second offense take it away from him. No 
arrest without warrant should be made, 
and last, but not least, for the federal 
government to issue on application, to any 
motorist who is regularly registered and 


licensed in his own state a tourist’s license 
which would take him through any state 
in the union. We issue passports to for- 
eign countries, and I am quite sure that 
our citizens should have the same privi- 
lege in our own country. I think if our 
legislators will frame a law embodying 
the above suggestions, with, of course, 
perfection of minor details, that we would 


be observed not only by the motorist, but. 


by all the users of the public highway.’’ 


BADGER OPINIONS 

In an action for injuries in a collision 
between the plaintiff’s milk wagon and 
defendant’s motor car, plaintiff’s only al- 
legation of negligence was that the motor 
ear was being driven at a speed in excess 
of the rate prescribed by a city ordinance. 
The court charged that the speed of the 
ear alone could not be made the founda- 
tion of an action for damages, and then 
charged that if the jury should find that 
any other reason than its excessive speed 
caused the plaintiff’s horse to shy, and the 
injury to occur, plaintiff could not recover. 
The Wisconsin supreme court held that the 
instructions were conflicting and errone- 
ous. An ordinance of the city of Water- 
town, Wis., providing that no motor car 
should be driven faster than 6 miles an 
hour in the city within a radius of half a 
mile of a certain bridge. The court de- 
cided that the ordinance was not objec- 
tionable for failure to provide for estab- 
lishing or marking the limits of the dis- 
trict, the municipality being under no obli- 
gation to erect signs to inform the travel- 
er at what point the limited speed area 
of the town or city ended. . 


TAX BY HORSEPOWER 

The Massachusetts legislative committee 
on taxation that has been holding meet- 
ings all summer has at last decided upon a 
measure to recommend to the next legisla- 
ture on taxing motor cars. One of the 
members of the committee, who did not 
wish his name quoted, told Motor Age’s 
representative that the bill undoubtedly 
would be along the lines of taxing the cars 
according to horsepower. This member 
said he had spoken to a large number of 
the owners and they did not seem to be 
against the bill. He said the lack of in- 
terest shown by the Boston motorists during 
the hearings also had some influence with 
the committee, as its members felt where 
no serious protests were made the commit- 
tee should go ahead and raise revenue that 
way. When the bill is presented to the 


legislature there will be a warm fight. 











ORIOLES WILL TEST LAW 


The Automobile Club of Maryland has 
decided to test the validity of section 16 
of the New Jersey motor vehicle law. 
The section in question requires non-resi- 
dents of New Jersey, in making applica- 


.tion for a certificate of registration, to 


file with the secretary of state a ‘‘duly 
executed. instrument constituting the sec- 
retary of state and his successors in of- 
fice the true and lawful attorney upon 
.whom all original process in any action or 
legal proceeding for damages, caused by 
the operation of his registered motor ve- 
hicle within the state, against such owner 
may be served, and therein shall. agree 
that any original process against such 
owner shall be of the same force and ef- 
fect as if served on such owner within 
the state.’’ The New Jersey commissioner 
of motor vehicles has virtually construed 
this section to authorize him to accept 
service in cases of prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the speed laws, and large num- 
bers of motorists from other states have 
paid fines imposed in such cases without 


» having been personally apprehended or 


summoned. In the case of John F. Bart- 
lett, of Baltimore, a member of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Maryland, the accused was 
in New Jersey on October 6. On October 
26 a complaint was made before a New 
Jersey justice charging Mr. Bartlett with 
exceeding the speed limit prescribed by 
the act. On October 31 a copy of the 
summons was left with the secretary of 
state, who, on the same day, notified Mr. 
Bartlett that unless he appeared before 
the justice on November 9 judgment by 
default. would be entered against him. Mr. 
Bartlett promptly took the papers to Os- 
borne I. Yellott, counsel for the Automo- 
bile Club of Maryland, who advised him 
that the section in question was uncon- 
stitutional, and that even though consti- 
tutional, the proceedings in his case were 
clearly unwarranted under its provisions. 
The automobile club then took the matter 
up and determined to test the validity of 
the section in question and the authority 
of the secretary of state to accept service 
of process in cases of violations of the 
speed laws. To this end steps have been 
taken, and the questions will shortly come 
before the supreme court of New Jersey 
for determination. The questions in- 
volved, not only bear on the action 
of the New Jersey authorities under the 
existing statute, but also will judi- 
cially determine just how far a state 
can go in imposing restrictions upon non- 
resident owners of motor vehicles which 
are not imposed upon its own residents. 
As many of the states follow New Jer- 
sey’s lead in the matter of legislation, the 
case may thus be of far-reaching impor- 
tance on motoring legislation in general. 
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How MINNEAPOLITANS WENT TO A FOOTBALL GAME 


Lancia Quis Fiat—Lancia has severed 
his connection with the Fiat, it is re- 
ported, and will become a manufacturer, 
building a small car. 

Road from Boston to Atlanta—J. Fred 
Harvey, of Boston, has returned from a 
trip to Atlanta, Ga., and now he has formu- 
lated a plan to establish a highway be- 
tween the hub and Atlanta, following the 
coast the greater part of the way south. 
He says the plan is feasible and little con- 
structive work would be necessary. 

New Club in Omaha—The Elmwood 
Club, composed of motorists and horsemen, 
has been formed in Omaha, Neb., with 
$25,000 capital, to erect a clubhouse near 


the old Elmwood track. The incorporators 
are among the most prominent men of the 


city. The officers are F. A. Nash, presi- 
dent; R. C. Howe, vice-president; C.°T. 
Kountze, secretary, and Joseph Barker, 
treasurer. The directory is composed of 
nine members, three to be chosen each 
year by the club members. 

Chicago After Cowards—The Chicago 
Motor Club offers a reward of $50 for the 
arrest and conviction of any moterist who 
runs away after causing an accident in 
order to avoid arrest. The club also has 
appointed a committee, consisting of W. 
H. Arthur, G. G..Greenburg, J. F. Gun- 
ther, F. W. Cornish and C. Y. Knight to 
cooperate with other motoring organiza- 
tions in securing uniform. speed laws in 
the state. A grievance committee con- 
sists of Thomas Hay, Walter Githens and 
W. J. Mead. . 

Rurs a Press—Another example of the 
great variety of uses to which the motor 
ear can be put is shown in connection with 
the case of a breakdown in a New York 
State newspaper office. According to a 
story, the electric motor used to drive the 
press in the office of the Staten Island Ad- 
vance, in West Brighton, N. Y., recently 
stopped and an expert found that it would 
have to be sent to Philadelphia for re- 
pairs. John Crawford, the . editor, 
found no other office in Staten Island 
could print his sixteen-page paper, so he 
took his 35-horsepower car up alongside 
the building, had a‘ hole knocked through 


Jr., 


the wall, and the shaft of his press run 
out. A pulley was then adjusted to the 
shaft of the motor and the paper was run 
off successfully. 

Carry Football Fans—An instance of 
the popularity of the motor car in Minne- 
apolis was seen during the recent football 
season when many cars were always to be 
seen on the field whenever the Gophers 
played on Northrop, field. 

Glidden in Texas—When last heard from 
Charles J. Glidden was at Alamogordo, 
having just climbed Cloudcloft pass, which 
is 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The approach is 22 miles by rail and the 
Glidden Napier went up on first speed. 
This is claimed to be the longest and most 
tiresome grade ever climbed by a motor 
car in this or any other land. 

Pittsburg Space Allotted—Pittsburg’s 
show, for the second week in April, is al- 
ready an assured success. Thirty-three of 
the forty first floor spaces in Duquesne 
garden were allotted by a drawing last 
week, The others will be allotted to Pitts- 
burg dealers who are not members of the 
Pittsburg Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Prospects are bright. 

Toledo Wants Cars Numbered—A new 
ordinance has been introduced in the city 
council of Toledo, O., by Councilman Le- 
roux, to have all motor 
cycles numbered, tags to be hung in plain 
view from the rear of the machines, each 
tag to cost $1. Visiting owners of cars 
or cycles will be required to fork up $5 
for a tag—that is, if they are in the city 
for 1 day or more—the city auditor to re- 
turn the amount upon the visitors leaving 
the city at the end of their visit. 

Big Rigs Must Keep Off—Supervisor 
Snell, of Pendleton, N. Y., introduced a 
resolution at a recent meeting of the 
board of supervisors of Niagara county, 
N. Y., that hereafter no wagons carrying 
more than 1,500 pounds be allowed to 
travel on improved roads within the 
county. The rule was recently adopted by 
the Monroe county supervisors. The reso- 
lution further requires that all wagons 
must be equipped with tires at least 254 
inches in width. Violations of the pro- 


motor ears and 


posed ordinance are punishable by a fine 
of not less than $5 arid not more than $25. 
A special committee was appointed to con- 
sider the resolution. 


Louisianians Active—The Motor League 
of Louisiana has been incorporated and 
elected the following officers: President, 
Sam. W. Wies; vice-president, Albert J. 
Mayer; treasurer, J. H. Sherouse; secre- 
tary, P. M. Miller. One hundred and 
twenty-five members have already joined. 


Lays Corner Stone—With appropriate 
ceremonies the Chicago Automobile Club 
last Saturday laid the corner stone of its 
new home, now in course of construction 
at 13-15-17 Plymouth court. Mayor E. F. 
Dunne officiated and speeches were made 
by President Ira M. Cobe, -ex-President 
John Farson, L. E. Myers and Alderman 
Foreman. The house, which is to cost 
$160,000, is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy May l. 

Close Call—A big touring car recently 
leaped a gap of more than 2 feet in the 
Michigan street jack-knife bridge, Buffalo. 
The escape of the driver and the machine 
from a plunge of 40 feet into the waters 
of the 
score of pedestrians who witnessed the 


Buffalo river was miraculous. A 


leap of the machine from one span of the 
bridge to another just as it was lifting 
for a steamer turned their heads away, 
fearing the machine and the driver would 
be plunged into the river. No one knows 
the driver’s name. Persons who saw the 
car make the leap believe the driver was 
too frightened to stop. 


Chance in Argentina—The opinion has 
often becn expressed that if some enter- 
prising manufacturers of motor cars were 
to establish depots in Buenos Aires, they 
would find a good market for their cars 
in Argentina. It would also pay them 
to study the requirements of the country 
and introduce a ear suitable for traveling 
on the Argentina plains. A special car 
thus introduced would quickly find a good 
sale. What trade there is at the present 
time is controlled by the French makers, 
Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States doing very little business in this 
line in comparison with what they might 
if the field was properly worked. 


Roadway for the West—A road skirting 
Puget sound, from Blaine, at the Canadian 
boundary, to Olympia, the capital of Wash- 
ington, is suggested by Halbert P. Gillette, 
of Bellingham, which basks in the shade 
of the snow-capped Mount Baker. Mr. 
Gillette is one of the most experienced 
road builders in this section of the coun- 
try. In discussing the project, he said: 
‘*Such a road would command a view of 
the finest inland sea in the world. I know 
of no country more charming than this 
Puget sound in summer. Its thousand 
isles will some day be dotted with summer 
residences and great hotels. Its moun- 
tains will be the Adirondacks of the, Pa- 
cific. As a beginning that shall be worthy 
of the end, the people of Puget sound 








shoul start next year to build a speedway 
from Olympia tu Blaine along these splen- 
did shores, where rock and Balboa’s rivers 
meet in a picturesque manner.’’ 


Buffalo Dealers to Dine—The regular an- 
nual banquet and meeting of the Buffalo 
Automobile Trade Association will be held 
at the automobile cluk rooms December 
20. The arrangements for the banquet 
are in charge of a committee of three, 
consisting of J. B. Eccleston, N. E. Oliver 
and D. H. Lewis. 


Motor Storm in Boston—The plan of the 
Boston city park commissioners to close 
Commonwealth avenue to motor cars 
evoked such a storm of protest that the 
matter seems to have died out for the 
present. If the scheme is adopted it is 
planned by the motorists to make a test 
ease of it and have the supreme court give 
a fina) decision as to the real rights of 
motorists in this state. 


Uncle Sam Investigates Roads—Chief 
Engineer Vernon M. Pierce, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.,. who is connected with the 
United States public roads department, has 
completed his tour of inspection in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Pierce has been in Boston 
for more than a month carefully examin- 
ing the various stretches of highway that 
have been treated with oil, tar and other 
preservatives. He will embody the results 
of his investigation into a report for the 
government, and what he learned in Mas- 
sachusetts will be of benefit to other states 
where good roads are in progress of con- 
struction under federal supervision. 


Army Using Cars—For some time past 
the United States army has been testing 
various makes of motor cars with a view 
of ascertaining their adaptability for this 
branch of the service. The field of opera- 
tion is not alone in the states, but extends 
even to Cuba, where a Franklin type D 
has been sent that had previously been 
doing duty for William H. Carter, briga- 
dier general, at Camp Benjamin Harrison, 
Lawrence, Ind., this car having covered, 
‘during its stay at Camp Harrison, 1,826 
miles with only 55 minutes’ delay, 50 
minutes of which were due to tire trouble. 
Since finishing its work in Indiana the 
ear has been on constant duty at Newport 
News and Washington. 


Gasoline Famine—The recent flood in 
western Washington came near, tempo- 
rarily, interrupting the motor car _busi- 
ness on Puget sound. For more than 2 
weeks no gasoline was received, and in 
the cities outside Seattle benzine has been 
used almost exclusively. Seattle is the 
base of supplies and naturally fared more 
fortunately than did Tacoma, Bellingham 
and other towns on this coast. The daily 
consumption of the Standard Oil Co. prod- 
uct is 2,000 gallons in Seattle, and usually 
a 10-days’ supply is carried. The flood 
tied up things for more than a week com- 
pletely, and after traffic was resumed it 
was difficult to get such things as oil 
tanks through. 


The first shipment, 8,000. 
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gallons, since the flood, came November 
30, and by the following morning it was 
all gone. It saved the day for the motor- 
ists along the sound. 

Want Tax for the Roads—Missouri leg- 
islators, especially those from the coun- 
try, are opposing the plan of the anti- 
saloon element to divert the road fund, 
now derived from dramshop licenses, to 
the support of state institutions for the 
indigent. The plan is more than likely to 
remain only a plan. 

After Street Improvements—By a new 
law, which became effective December 1, 
30,000 resident men, between 21 and 55 
years of age, of Toledo, O., will be com- 
pelled to work 2 days in the year for the 
improvement of the streets of that city 
or pay an extra tax into the city treasury 
of $3 instead. The city treasurer thus ex- 
pects to realize $90,000 per annum for 
street improvements. 

Boston’s Show Plans—Chester I. Camp- 
bell, the manager of the Boston show, vis- 
ited the New York show to learn if there 
were anything in the way of decorations 
there that might be incorporated for the 
Boston affair in March. He found there 
was not. The Boston show will be a big- 
ger and better one than ever, having at 
least 15,000 square feet more than the last 
one. Mr. Campbell is not to have the 
management of the Philadelphia and Prov- 
idence shows again this year. 

New York Keeps At It—Highway im- 
provement advocated by motorists in New 
York state was the keynote struck in the 
opening session of the board of supervisors 
of Livingston county, N. Y., last week. 
One of the matters considered was the 
passage of a wide-tire law, similar to that 
in foree in Monroe county, N. Y. An- 
other move was the introduction of a res- 
olution looking towards the improvement 
of the highways of Livingston county. The 
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proposition adopted was that the state en- 
gineer and surveyor should be apprised of 
the roads to be improved, the plan being 
that one or more thoroughfares in each 
town should be bettered to such an extent 
as to form a net work in the county of 
first-class highways. 


Prizes for Long Islanders—The annual 
meeting and banquet of the Long Island 
Automobile Club was held on Wednesday 
evening of last week. The awards of 
prizes won during the year were made as 
follows: H. M. Burns won the mileage 
mug; D. C. Lifferts the prize for touring 
in the most states; A. R. Pardington the 
attendance trophy, and Charles Jerome 
Edwards the president’s cup. 


Goes to See for Himself—J. B. Bartholo- 
mew, president of the Bartholomew Co., 
maker of the Glide, and treasurer of the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has sailed from New York for 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Buenos Ayres, 
in the Argentine republic. Inquiries from 
South America lead him to take the in- 
vestigating trip with a view of determin- 
ing the style of car best suited for con- 
ditions there. Mr. Bartholomew believes 
there is a great future for American motor 
cars in Brazil and the Argentine republic. 

American Needs—The commercial expert 
attached to the German consulate-general 
in New York has made a report to his gov- 
ernment setting forth that the increasing 
use of motor cars, both for sports and for 
industrial purposes, in the United States 
has resulted in an important demand for 
all kinds of accessories, especially pneu- 
matic tires. He says new makes are be- 
ing introduced to a fair extent. The es- 


tablishment of an agency in New York un- 
der the management of a man thoroughly 
acquainted with American trade condi- 
tions, and more extensive advertising in 
the trade papers, is recommended. 


eas 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL Carter Tests Moror CARS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 











(Raga BRIEF BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS f 





Pittsburg, Pa.—The new repair shop of 
the Keystone Automobile Co. has been 
completed. 

Muncie, Ind.—The Connersville Motor 
Vehicle Co. has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—A new motor car com- 
pany is shortly to be organized under the 
name of the State Automobile Co. 

Detroit, Mich.—The Ford Motor Co. has 
awarded to J. H. Haberkorn the contract 
for its testing plant and warehouse, at 
a cost of $18,000. 


Paterson, N. J.—The Autovehicle Co., of 
Clifton avenue, has given the agency for 
the Winton for Passaic county to the 
Galvert-Zusi Co., of Paterson. 

Grand Rapids, Mich—The Luce & Banks 
Co. has taken the local agency for the 
Maxwell and Stoddard-Dayton. The firm 
is located at 87 North Division street, near 
Pearl street. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Liberty Automobile 
Co. has made a change of management, W. 
G. Hasley and E. W. Fischer having taken 
over the company. This company handles 
the National, Mitchell and Mora. 


Newark, N. J.—John E. Pye, of the New 
Jersey Motor Car Co., which has the local 
agency for the Ford Motor Car Co., has 
made arrangements to handle the Heath 
dry gas carbureter and the Gray marine 
engine. 

Detroit, Mich—The Aerocar Co. has 
filed 2 notice of the increase of the capital 
stock from $400,000 to $750,000. The 
plant on Mack avenue is to be enlarged 
and additional machinery to be installed 
as the output increases. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—An application has 
been made for a charter for the Oakmont 
Motor Boat Co., which ‘will establish a de- 
pot for pleasure boats and motor cars, as 
well as motor car supplies and accessories. 
It will pay particular. attention to repair 
work, it is announced. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Preparations are be- 
ing made by the American British Mfg. 
Co., which has manufactured artillery and 
ammunition, and which will extend its 
business to the motor car field. It has 
formerly manufactured frames for motor 
cars, but will now make the complete ma- 
chine. Two additional factories will be 
built by the company. 


Detroit, Mich.—The- St. Clair Motor Co, ; 


is about to increase its capital stock to 
$500,000 in order to expand its. business 
and devote more attention to the manufac- 
ture of larger engines. The company is 
under the management of H. D. Baird and 
E. BR. Ryno, and has just established its 
own distributing depot in Seattle. An ex- 
port sales office is maintained at 64-68 
Broad street, New York city, and the con- 


-and president, J. S.. Tulley; 


cern owns and operates its own factory in 
the Boydell building. 

New York—Newton E. Baird has taken 
a partnership with George W. Condon and 
will represent the Reliable Carbureter Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal—A. P. Worthington 
has formed a partnership with Leon T. 
Settler and will handle the Reo in Pasa- 
dena. : 

Newark, N. J.—The Forest Hill Automo- 
bile Co. has moved from 239 Verona ave- 
nue to the new garage at the corner of 
Verona and Clifton avenues. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Roy E. Pardee has se- 
cured the agency for the Oldsmobile in 
Brooklyn and vicinity. He has opened a 
garage at 1386 Bedford avenue. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—C. R. Smith, who was 
formerly with Homan & Shultz, of 1239 
Fulton street, has gone into business for 
himself and will represent the Frayer- 
Miller. 

Utica, N. ¥.—The Standard Automobile 
Co., which conducted a garage at Lafay- 
ette and State streets, has been sold to 
the Utica Motor Car Co., and in future 
will be conducted by that concern. 


Cleveland, O.—A. W. and V. R. Hall 
have formed a partnership and will be 
the local agents for the Cartercar. Their 
garage and repair shop will be located at 
East Sixty-sixth street and Pennsylvania 
avenue. 

New York—The New York agency for 
the Car de Luxe has been secured by the 
Motor Sales Co., whose manager is Elmer 
Dwiggins. Temporary offices have been 
opened in the Astor Theater building, 
Broadway and Forty-fifth street. 


Boston, Mass.—B. D. Sumner, for the 
past 10 «years with the firm of James F. 
Shaw: & Co., and who had charge of the 
construction-of the Boston & Worcester 
street railway system, has entered the 
motor car business, and will be connected 
with the Barnard-Briggs company, of this 
city in the near future. . 

Albany, Ind.—A new factory is to: be 
located here. The Albany Automobile Co., 
which was recently organized and incorpo- 
rated, is to open a plant in the Grand 
hotel building. The officers of the new 
concern, are as follows: Superintendent 
secretary, 
James B. MacNary; treasurer and business 
manager, W. 8. Cory. 

Des Moines, Ia.—E. R. Mason, president 
of the Mason Motor Co., has announced that 
the capital stock of the’company will be 
increased to $50,000. The output of the 
factory willbe doubled next year. The com- 
pany is also planning to erect a new build- 
ing, 44 by 150 feet, which will be built of 
either concrete or brick. Negotiations are 
being made with a Kansas City firm to take 


over the entire output of the Mason Motor 
Co.’s factory for 1907. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Hugh McCann, formerly 
with Fort-Pitt Automobile Co., is now the 
agent for the Diamond Tire Co. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—I. C. Kirkhan is now 
established in the new Maxwell quarters 
for Brooklyn and Long Island, at Bedford 
avenue and Fulton street. 

New York—Henry Ford has been named 
to represent the American Motor Car Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in the directorate of 
the Long Island Motor Parkway. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The Acme Garage has 
secured the agency of the Motor Equip- 
ment Co. for Tacoma and western Wash- 
ington. It will also represent the Fisk 
Tire Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Homer & Schultz have 
discontinued their branch for Rambler 
cars which has been situated at 1239 Ful- 
ton street. Alex. T. Pastre will represent 
the company. 

Albany, N. Y¥.—The Bagley-Lilloughby 
Engine Co. has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000, and will manu- 
facture engines, motors and boats. George 
H. Bagley, of Brooklyn, is the president. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Application has been 
made for a charter for the Autolight and 
Motor Supply Co., a company to deal in 
accessories and supplies for motor cars, 
motor boats and various garage eqvip- 
ments. 


Springfield, Mass.—The E. R. Clark Au- 
tomobile Co., formerly situated at 119 
Lyman street, has obtained the lease of 
the first floor and basement of the Narson 
on Hillman street. and will install one of 
the finest garages in Springfield. 


Lynn, Mass.—F red Harter and W. Rowe, 
formerly connected with Charles E. Whit- 
ten, have formed a partnership and will 
open a garage on Rantoul street, Beverley. 
In addition to doing all kinds of repair 
work, the firm will have the agency for 
the National and Reo. 

Charlotte, Mich.—President J. M. C. 
Smith of the First National Bank and Cash- 
ier H. K. Jennings of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank have been made directors of the 
Dolson company. The other directors are 
J. L. Delson, D. E. Dolson and W. E. 
Dolson, who retain their positions under 
the reorganization. Mr. Jennings is chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

Detroit, Mich.—William J. Roepke, for- 
merly manager of the local Reo agency, 
and H. D. Keller, president of the North- 
ern Foundry and Supply Co., have formed 
a partnership. They plan to build a ga- 
rage otuside of New York city. The site 
of the building is to be on Woodward ave- 
nue, between Hendrie and Medbury. The 
building, which is to be but one story 

















in height, is to be 72 by 210 feet, with a 
cement floor. 


Groton, Conn.—The Thames Motor Co., 
manufacturer of engines and motors, has 
filed a certificate of dissolution. 

Albany, N. ¥.—Smith & Mabley have 
appointed the Albany Garage Co. local 
representative for the Simplex and I. F. 
ears in this city. 

Denver, Col.—Work has been begun on 
the erection of the 3-story garage on 
Cleveland place for Philip F. Ryan. The 
estimated cost is $30,000. 

Newcastle, Ind.—A new company is be- 
ing organized at Mooreland by James 
Stanley, inventor of a new machine, Stan- 
ley has already manfactured two machines. 


New York—The Atlas Motor €o., 102- 
106 West One Hundredeand Seventh street 
has been appointed New York selling agent 
of the Deere cars, manufactured by the 
Deere-Clarke Motor Car Co. of Moline, Il. 

Denver, Colo.—The Colburn Automobile 
Co. has been organized here to manufac- 
ture a car to be known as the Rex Alta, 
or King of the Heights. This is the first 
car to be manufactured in the Rocky 
mountains. 

Trenton, N. J.—A new garage is to be 
built at 1227-1231 North Washington ave- 
nue, Green Ridge, by William Ford. There 
will be floor space for about 100 cars, and 
the building will be fitted with every mod- 
ern equipment for the handling of cars. 
Special attention will be paid by the 
company ‘to repair work. 

Columbia, 8S. C.—After the first of the 
year Witherspoon Jeffords will remove to 
the garage at 58-60 Queen street, now in 
process of erection. The new establish- 
ment will consist of three departments, 
one to be devoted to motor cars, one to 
bicycles, and the third to be a motor car 
and bicycle repair shop. Mr. Jeffords is 
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the local agent for the Maxwell-Briscoe 
company, of Tarrytown, N. Y. 


South Bend, Ind.—Representatives of 
the Tincher Motor Co., Chicago, are in South 
Bend seeking a new site for their plant. 

Madison, Wis.—The Meiselbach Motor 
Co., of Milwaukee, has filed an amendment 
decreasing its capital stock to $50,000 from 
$200,000. 

Denver, Colo.—A permit has been 
granted to C. P. Allen for the erection of 
a two-story brick garage on Cleveland 
place, at a cost of $7,500. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—A new garage has 
been opened by the I. M. Allen Co., at 
116 South Portland avenue. This com- 
pany is the agent for the Stevens-Duryea. 


San Francisco, Cal—The Buick has 
opened its new quarters on Golden Gate 
avenue. A new garage 1s to be built on 
Pacific avenue, Long Beach, by George E. 
Lewis. 

Dayton, O.—Harry Woods, who has been 
connected with the Standard Automobile 
Co., has opened a new dealers’ agency here 
and will represent the Babcock electric 
and other cars. 

Boston, Mass.—The Royal Automobile 
Co., which has secured the local represen- 
tation of the St. Louis Motor Car Co., is 
to locate at 741 Boylston street. F. J. 
Farr is to be the manager of the concern. 

Trenton, N. J.—The American Com- 
pressed Air Motor Mfg. Co., of Jersey 
City, have been incorporated to manufac- 


_ture motors operated by compressed air, 


water, steam or electricity. The capital 
stock is $50,000. 

Tuxedo Park, N. Y.—William Weygant, 
the only dealer permitted to sell motor 
cars in the park, has secured an agency 
for the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Car Co. 
in that vicinity. The Tuxedo Park Asso- 
ciation is already using three Maxwell 
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buses in the park, and is contemplating 


’ the inerease of its service to ten. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—A new branch has 
been opened here for the Continental Tire 
Co. D. C. Colman will be the manager. 


Newark, N. J.—The New Jersey Auto- 
mobile Car Co. has secured the exclusive 
agency in Elizabeth and Essex county 
for the Continental tire. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Automobile Tran- 
sit Co., of Fourth and Prairie streets, has 
been incorporated and will deal exclusive- 
ly in second-hand machines. 

Des Moines, Ia.—The Des Moines Daz- 
zler is the name of the first car manufac- 
tured by the Motor Components Co., which 
hitherto has confined its attention to the 
making of parts of machines. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—A new company has 
been incorporated under the name. of 
Bishop, McCormick & Bishop, formerly 
known as E. H. Bishop & Sons, and will 
have the local representation of the Ford 
six-cylinder and runabout. 

Washington, D. C.—A. J. Groves, Jr., 
has given a deed of trust chattel to Leon 
Tobriner and B. U. Graham to secure E. 
Keller Houser in the sum of $5,000. The 
chattels are located in the garage at 1026-28 
Connecticut avenue. 

“Humboldt, Tenn.—The Humboldt Ma- 
chine Shops have added a new department 
to their business, and in future will man- 
ufacture gasoline engines. The new en- 
gines are 5-horsepower, weigh only 200 
pounds, and have but three moving parts. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Allegheny Motor 
Vehicle Co. has been incorporated under a 
Pennsylvania charter and will operate from 
915 Irwin avenue at the upper end of West 
Park. A two-story fireproof garage, 65 by 
100 feet, will be built at once at a cost of 
$12,000. G. S. Dellenbach and J. V. Heaggy 
are the promoters of the company. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS OF NEW MOTORING CONCERNS 


New Yerk—Da-an-nite Auto Supply Co., 
capital stock, $20,000; to deal in motor cars, 
motor cycles. Incorporators, Francis J. Wal- 
lace, William H. Chase, August Lessing. 

Chicago—United States Automobile Ex- 
change, capital stock, $2,500. Incorporators, 
E. M. Grier, E. F. Kemper, Heath Gregory. 

Chicago—Kline Co., capital stock, $15,000; 
to manufacture motor cars and parts. In- 
corporators, F. L. Kline, George H. McCune, 
Samuel Hale. 

Camden, N. J.—Knox Motor Car Co., to 
manufacture motor cars, vehicles, electric 
and other motors. Incorporators, F. P. Wil- 
cox, G. W. Kritler and W. L. Hurley. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Broadwell Co., capital 
stock, $10,000; to manufacture motor car 
appliances. Incorporators, W. C. Broadwell, 
O. E. Broadwell, G. J. Bauer and J. Bauer. 

Newark, N. J.—Lockwood Co., capital 
stock, $100,000; to manufacture carriage and 
motor car lamps. Incorporators, J. M. Kipp, 
P. J. Kipp and R. E. Kipp of Passaic. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Wellington Stables, cap- 
ital stock, $15,000; to do a livery and garage 
business. Incorporators, G. M. Travis, R. J. 
Ryan and J. W. Gasteiger. 

Hammond, Ind.—National and Commercial 
Mfg. Co., capital stock, $12,000; to manu- 


facture motor cars. Incorporators, Clarence 
Kistlen, L. F. Jones and E. J. Hathway. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Stanley Automobile 
Mfg. Co., capital stock, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors, W. R. Liens of Messick, and Eli Holli- 
day, James H. Cory, J. E. Rogers and J. F. 
Stanley of Mooreland. 

Boston, Mass.—Peerless Motor Car Co., 
capital stock, $60,000; to deal in motor cars, 
motor boats, etc. Incorporators, L. H. Kitt- 
redge, Cleveland; J. L. Snow, Boston. 

Elizabeth, N. J.—Elizabeth Motor Car Co., 
capital stock, $10,000; to do a general truck- 
ing, draying and mechanical engineering 
business. Incorporators, R. H. McAdams, 
H. F. Pfeiffer and F. S. Brink. 

Jersey, N. J.—Ivel Agricultural Motor Co. 
of America, capital stock, $1,000,000; to 
manufacture and deal in motors, motor 
tractors and portable motors for agricultural 
purposes. Incorporators, H. O. Coughlin, 
B. 8S. Mantz and C. I. Rotzel, all of 15 Ex- 
change place, Jersey City. 

Pecos, Tex.—Pecos Automobile Co., Revere, 
capital stock, $15,000; to run a motor stage 
between all points in Reeves, Ward, Pecos 
and adjoining counties. 

New York—Automobile Car Sales Co., capi- 
tal stock $10,000; to manufacture motors, en- 


gines, machines, ‘etc. Incorporators, G. M. 
and E. H. Turman, of Plainfield, N. J., and 
Charles E. E. Sign, of 1123 Broadway. 

Winona, Minn.—Peter Steffles Launch & 
Automobile Co., capital stock, $10,000; to 
manufacture and repair motor cars and 
launches. Incorporators, Peter Steffles, John 
J. Glubka and Henry C. Miller. 

Rahway, N. J.—Dealers’ Automobile Ex- 
change & Development Co., capital stock, 
$125,000; to manufacture motor cars and 
wood machines, repair machines, etc. In- 
corporators, S. D. Mershon and C. W. Nich- 
ols, of Rahway, and H. H. Walker, of New 
York city. 

Trenton, N. J.—H. Oscar Brown Co., cap- 
ital stock, $100,000; to manufacture various 


kinds of motors. Incorporators, H. O. 
Brown, F. R. Hansell and John A. MacPeak. 
Providence, R. !1.—Dauer Automobile Co., 


capital stock, $5,000; to deal in motor cars. 
Incorporators, Edward Dauer and William 
Fletcher, of Providence, and Roland M. Bal- 
lou, of Woonsocket. 

Jersey City, N. J.—American. Compressed 
Air Motor Mfg. Co., capital stock, $50,000; 
to manufacture motors operated by com- 
pressed air, water, steam or electricity. ' In- 
corporators, George F. Hall, Frederick 


Eschenburg and W. L. Cosgrove. 
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George C. Hubbs, of Morgan & Wright, under date of De- 
cember 8, writes Motor Age a congratulatory letter regarding the 
New York show issue in which he says: 
of making friends equal to the method of MAKING GOOD.” 
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“There is no method 














The New York show issue of Motor Age was unani- 
mously acknowledged by all exhibitors and the attending 
public one of the real hits of the week. 

Not only was Motor Age the largest in reading pages 
and advertising patronage, but best in point of typograph- 
ical excellence and most profuse in illustrations and ex- 
haustive descriptions of exhibits—its superiority was ad- 
mitted by all. 

Published in Chicago, 1,000 miles away from the scene 
of the show, Motor Age was first of all the trade papers to 
reach New York and to be placed in the hands of the ex 
hibitors, the dealers and the trade in general. It beat its 
nearest competitor—a New York publication—by more 
than 10 hours, and was from 24 hours to 2 days ahead of 
the “back counties.” 

To accomplish this feat in journalistic enterprise of the 
unbeatable kind, it became necessary to bring into prac- 
tical usage such aid as special delivery mail on the 18-hour 
trains between New York and Chicago, voluminous tele- 
graphic. matter, long-distance telephonic communication 
and finally the use again of the always convenient 18-hour 
train of the Pennsylvania lines for the important work of 
getting the issue to the scene of the show FIRST. 

It was a task of herculean proportions, the hardest kind 
of hard work, but the most exhilarating type of fun, not- 
withstanding the loss of considerable sleep. 

When work is a pleasure. it cannot come in chunks too 
large and with the entire staff of Motor Age the getting 
out of special show issues is looked forward to with in- 
finitely more anticipation by the working force than the 
vacation of each in midsummer. 

Call it enterprise if you will, or western hustle, or any- 
thing else—the RESULT is what counts, and if systematic 
effort, modern facilities and an indomitable determination 
to be FIRST, ALWAYS FIRST, mean success, then Motor Age 
is and shall continue to be the real BIG NOISE in the motor 
car trade and industrial field at large. 


x « * 


Advertisers who, through any cause, omitted the use of 
liberal space in the first of the New York show issues, 
should act Now in the matter of space in the ~Madison 
Square garden show issue of January 17. Write at once 
with instructions to reserve space sufficient to tell ALL the 
story of the goods you have to offer the public. 


x *k * 
Don’t think because there is more or less confusion and 


much business at a motor car exhibition there is no need 
to use liberal space in the trade papers at such times. Think 


of the thousands of interested dealers and owners in the 
United States who may nor attend the show. So talk to 
THEM through Motor Age, in an issue that is of monu- 
mental interest to THEM, at the same time you are talking 
verbally and showing your goods personally to those who 
ARE at the show. > 

Motor Age operates a department exclusively for the 
accommodation of its advertising patrons. The services 
of this department, including its ad writers and its artists, 
are free to you. Write for particulars 01 order the prep- 
aration of specimen copy. 


x x ® 


A slight error crept in the advertisement of the West- 
ern Tool Works in the issue of December 6 through a 
stenographer’s translation of notes. The advertisement 
should have read: “Model G7, 14-16 horsepower run- 
about, $850; model C 7, single-cylinder runabout, 8-10 
horsepower, $600.” 

x * * 


From all sections of the country come RESULTS from the 
plan of giving a $2,000 accident and life insurance policy 
free to each subscriber. It looks as though Motor Age 
had hit upon a bonanza as a paid circulation builder. For 
instance, here is a letter from George E. Towle, treasurer 
of the Northwestern National Life Insurance Co., of Min- 
neopolis, Minn. Mr. Towles letter is of interest to yuo: 
“T enclose herewith application filled out and signed by me 
in connection with accident policy No. 1063, North Ameri- 
can Accident Insurance Co. It seems to me to be a most 
magnificent offer on your part to your subscribers and 
should bring to you a very great increase to your subscrip- 
tion list. It is quite difficult for me to understand how this 
protection can be furnished by you at such a small cost. 
The contract appears on the face of it to be good, and, if 
the company is fully reliable, it is certainly a prize. J con- 
sider your paper alone well worth the subscription price.” 


x & ® 


Letters like the following from George C. Hubbs, adver- 
tising manager of Morgan & Wright, expressing sentiments 
so acceptable to Motor Age, are not only a pleasure to re- 
ceive, but likewise to publish. This one pertains to the 
BEAT scored by Moror AcE at the New York show, and 
says: “Please accept my congratulations on your issue 
of the 6th. It’s a real peach. It is better than last year’s 
show number—and that is no mean compliment in itself. 
You fellows are an enterprising lot. There is no method 
of making friends equal to the method of making good.” 
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NY member of the league may save sev- 
A eral times his membership in dues by 
dealing with the stations officially appoint- 
ed. The list complete to December 1, 1906, 
is given below and is being sent out by the 
American Motor League with the following 
announcement: 

‘*Each member of the A. M. L. is en- 
titled to a discount of 10 per cent below 
regular prices on all bills for supplies, re- 
pairs, charging and sundries, when dealing 
at any official station. This discount will 
be allowed only to a member of the A. 
M. L. who exhibits to the proprietor an 
unexpired membership ticket and not oth- 
erwise. To make sure of this benefit, a 
league member should in each case first 
ascertain the amount of his bill, and then 
produce his membership card and tender 
the amount of his bill, less 10 per cent, 
as agreed in the proprietor’s contract. 
The proprietor is pledged not to allow a 
discount unless the member’s card is shown 
at the time of the transaction. Member- 
ship in the American Motor League is 
open to every motorist of character. No 
initiation fee; dues, $2 a year. Members 
save many times this sum by. dealing with 
official stations. New route maps and 
route descriptions are being prepared from 
week to week. Address, American Motor 
League, Vanderbilt building, New York. 

‘‘Tf there is no official station in your 
town, please select one that you can rec- 
ommend and send the name and address 
of the proprietor, or name and address of 
station, to the A. M. L. at above address. 
These stations are largely benefited by the 
increase of trade brought by these ap- 
pointments and, of course, league mem- 
bers receive a corresponding benefit.’’ 

The list is as follows: 

California—Los Angeles, Woodill Automobile 
Co., 691 South Los Angeles street; Willows, 
Willows Cyclery & Garage, 441 Tehama street. 

Canada—Montreal, Franco-American Auto- 
mobile Co., 415-17 Guy street. 

Connecticut—Bridgeport, Miller Motor Car 
“ Supply Co., 554 Fairfield avenue; Canaan, 
Canfield Automobile Station; Derby; Lombardi 
Motor Co., 71 Minerva street; Greenwich, 
’. H. Minchin; Hartford, Miner Garage Co., 
‘tigh and Allyn streets; Meriden, A. Bowe & 
Son, 231 West Main street; New Haven, Hol- 
comb Co., 105 Goffe street; Norwalk, Perley 
C. Sturges, 29 Wall street; Torrington, C. H 
Cantillion, 90 Main street; Waterbury, B. H. 
Towle Co., 25 West Main street. 


District of Columbia—Washington,: National 
Electrical Supply Co., 1880 New York avenue. 


Illinois—Aurora, Frank Anderson, 113 Main 
street; Chicago, Automobile Supply Co., 1339 
Michigan avenue; Freeport, Fred Jastram; 
Peoria, Illinois Automobile & Parts Co., Main 
and Globe streets; Rockford, F. L. Miller, 
107-9 South Water street. 

Indiana—Goshen, George S. Cobb, 216 North 
Main street; Goshen, Goshen Automobile & 
Supply Co., 214 North Main street; Indian- 
apolis, 
street. 

Iowa—Dubuque, L. O. Papin Co., 36-8 South 
Main street. 


Kentucky—Louisville,, Kirshdorfer Automo- 


~ bile Co., 1702 Baxter avenue. 


Maine—Bath, Bath, Automobile & Gas Bn- 
gine Co., Broad and Commercial streets; Bel- 
fast, Read Machine Works, 44 Main street; 
Portland, H. J. Willard Co., 28-34 Preble 
street. : 

Massachusetts—Ayer; BH. 0. Proctor, 
Main street; Boston, Dingle & Wetherbee, 
173-7 Berkeley street ; Lowell, Sawyer Carriage 
Co., 455 Worthen street; Marlboro, O. D. 
Wheeler & Co., 46 Winthrop street; Melrose 
Highlands, Shepard Manufacturing Co., 364 
Franklin street; New Bedford, S. C. Lowe Sup- 
ply Co., 22 Fourth street; Newton Center, 
Bemis & Jewett, 790 Beacon street; North 
Adams, Davenport’s Fireproof Automobile Ga- 
rage, 106% Main street; Salem, Brown-Talbot 
Machinery Co., 19 Oakland street; Springfield, 
Springfield Automobile Co., 40 Liberty street. 

Michigan—Kalamazoo, Blood Bros. Automo- 
bile & Machinery Co., 114 North Edward 
street; Lansing, Smith Clawson, “412-14 Michi- 
gan avenue, Hast. 

Minnesota—Monticello, W. J. Thompson. 

Missouri—Joplin, Joplin Automobile Co., 
618-20 Wall street ; Joplin, Southwest Automo- 
bile Co., 305-307 Main street. 

New Hampshire—Claremont, Walter B. Ba- 
ker, 155 Broad street; Concord, Fred L. John- 
son, 86 North Main street; Concord, Frank 
W. Sanborn, 176 North Main street. 

New Jersey—Asbury Park, C. R. Zacharis, 
Bagle Hall block; Bordentown, William Burns, 
50 Farnsworth avenue; Burlington, Benjamin 
Goldy, 27 East Broad street ; Dover, Dover Ga- 
rage Co., 74 East Blackwell street; Elizabeth, 
Sterling Garage & Automobile Co., Prince 
street; Hackettstown, M. S. Neighbour, Hope 
street, near D. L. & W.; Lakewood, Joseph B. 
Hoff, Main street and Lexington avenue; Mor- 
ristown, Willis H. Dutton, 24 Washington 
street; Newark, Motor Car Co. of New Jersey, 
291-98 Halsey street; Plainfield, F. L. C. Mar- 
tin Automobile Co., 304-12 Park avenue; West- 
field, W. H. Quackenbush, 26 Prospect street. 

New York—Albany, Albany Garage Co., 28- 
30 Howard street; Brooklyn, I. S. Remsen 
Manufacturing Co., 754-60 Bedford avenue ; 
Buffalo, Centaur Motor Co., 53-9 Franklin 
street; Buffalo, Utica Automobile Station, 22-4 
West Utica street; Hillsdale, Harvey Bros. ; 
Hudson, Lisk & Petry, 405-7 Diamond street; 
Hyde Park, Samuel R. Rogers; Jamaica, Dis- 
brow Bros., Hillside avenue and Hoffman boul- 
evard; Lawrence, Lawrence Garage, Central 


avenue and Rockaway turnpike; Middletown, 


Central Garage, 330-34 East Market 


East - 
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Galen Coleman, 11 Academy avenue; Middle- 
town, P. C. Rutan, 97 North street; Mineola, 
L. I., Frank P. Krug, Krug’s corner on Vander- 
bilt avenue; Millbrook, Charles I. Swift; New- 
ark, H. R. Drake & Sons; Newburg, Newburg 
Automobile Shop, 249 Grand street; Oneida, 
Oneida Automobile Station, 52-6 Cedar street; 
Oyster Bay, Bibert Tappin; Palmyra, R. Bar- 
rett, 92 Main street; Palmyra, O. J. Garlock & 
Co., 50 Main street; Port Chester, Port Ches- 
ter Machine Works, 329 North Main street; 
Port Jervis, P. C. Rutan, 46 Front street; 
Richfield Springs, E. M. Barle & Son; Sara- 
toga Springs, T. S. Ward, 23-5 Lafayette 
street ; Southold; L. W. Overton, Traveler and 
Main streets; Utica, Charles H. Childs & Co., 
126 Lafayette street; White Plains, E. P. 
Horton, 2-4 Mamaroneck avenue; White Plains, 
George* W. »Quinby. 

North Carolina—Charlotte, Osmond L. Bar- 
ringer Co., 20-2 West Trade street. 

Ohio—Cleveland, W. D. Strong & Co., 472 
Euclid avenue; Columbus, Eclipse Machine Co., 
955 High street; Dayton, Miami Motor Car 
Co., 117 Hast Second street; Dayton, Pecham 
Carriage Co., 14-20 South St. Clair street; 
Mansfield, Mansfield Automobile & Supply Co., 
60 North Mulberry .street; Marion, Marion 
Automobile Co.; Springfield, King Man- 
ufacturing & Garage Co., 82% West Main 
street ; Toledo, The Weed Garage, 233 Ontario 
street. 

Pennsylvania—Allentown, Berwin Automobile 
Co., 140 North Seventh street; Harrisburg, 
Kline Cycle & Automobile Co., 12-14 North 
Market square; Lancaster, Lancaster Automo- 
bile Co., 215 North Prince street; New Castle, 
New Castle Automobile Co., 27-9 Cochran 
street; Norristown, Norris City Garage, Main 
and Chain streets; Philadelphia, Brazier Au- 
tomobile Works, Thirty-eighth and Market 
streets ; Reading, Duryea Power Co., West Elm 
and River streets; Reading, Xander Machinery 
& Supply Co., Orange and Bingaminn streets ; 
Stroudsburg, Stone’s Automobile Works, 1009 
Main street; Washington, F. H. Hayes, 66 
South Main street; Wilkinsburg, Wilkinsburg 
Automobile Garage, 819-21 Hay street; Wil- 
liamsport, E. Keeler Co., Third and West 
streets; York, Snyder Cycle & Automobile Ce., 
229-31 West Market street. 

Rhode Island—Providence, Davis Automobile 
Co., 79 Mathewson street; Providence, Calvin 
D. Snow, 12 Ringgold street. 

Tennessee—Memphis, Jerome P. Parker, 46-8 
South Second street. 

Texas—Houston, Hawkins Automobile & Gas 
Engine Co., 908 Texas avenue. 


Washington—Spokane, Franklin Garage, 
1018-20 Sprague avenue. 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Frank Toepfer’s 


Sons, 460 National avenue ; Oconomowoc, Hast- 
man Automobile Co., 116 Milwaukee street. 


A printed list of these official stations 
will be sent to every A. M. L. member. 
There is no initiation fee. Dues, $2 a 
year. Address, American Motor League, 
Vanderbilt building, New York. 
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There Isn’t Any One Best Steel 


You don’t eatibeef all the time, because beef alone would not Keep 
you robust. 

Neither can ‘the ‘automobile maker use one quality of steel throughout his 
car, because he has different strains to contend with and each strain must 


be resisted by steel capable of standing up under that particular strain. 





There are as many Kinds of steel almost as there are foods, and the manu- 
facturer must select accordingly. 

Particularly must he select carefully when he gets into alloy steels, because 
some alloys do not mix with steel much better than oil mixes with water. 

Such an alloy forms spots in the metal and does not distribute itself evenly throughout the en- 
ttre mass. Those hard spots make the weak spots all the weaker and increase the risk of breaKage. 

The Winton method of selecting steel is a common-sense method. 

First—We avoid all alloys that do not mix perfectly. 

Second—We select steel for each particular part of our . cars with especial reference to 
the peculiar strain to which that part is subjected. 

Third—We submit each shipment of steel to the particular strain “which it must withstand, 
before we accept the shipment. 

We do not accept anybody’s “test” but our own. 

We have in our factory a giant, 200,000-pound testing machine which we use ourselves, and 
no steel gets Into Winton cars before it has stood up under our own tests. That’s a precaution 
which has made and is mahKing Winton cars the strongest and safest on earth. 


MODEL M FEATURES: 














Four-cylinder, 40 H. .P. motor. Winton Precision carbureter throttle; instan- Wheel base, 112 inches. 
Cylinders and pistons perfectly ground and bal- taneous hand and foot control. Instant access to working parts. 
anced. Mechanical ‘‘Shooting’’ oiler. Bearing surfaces accurately ground. 
Mechanical valves; all_on one side of motor. Winton Twin Springs, rfected. Trunk earrier, five lamps, horn and tools in- 
Single cam shaft; offset to save power. Four brakes; all on driving hubs. cluded as equipment. 
H. P. Multiple Disc clutch; least inertia; Wheels and pinion shaft run on taper roller Seats seven passengers comfortably 
most compact; smoothest. starting. bearings. Pri $3 500 f b. Cl land 3 
Four s ahead; selective, sliding-gear trans- Drive abeft horisontal ender normal load. Berns Magen y ‘Carve 
miss New idea, roller-type universal joints. Book 3 gives the facts in detail. 
Countershaft at rest on direct third speed. Reserve gasoline tank; never runs out of gaso- Book 4 describes the four-cylinder, 30 H. P. 
Clutch and transmission run on annular ball line unexpectedly. Winton Type X-I-V., admittedly the $2,500 
bearings. Jump spark ignition. leader for 1907, 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. ‘88 CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S., A. 


BRANCHES IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURG, CHICAGO AND LONDON 
We shall exhibit in New York at the 7th National Automobile Show only, Madison Square Garden, January 12-19,1907. 











When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age. 











